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‘Tobago’ 

dashing and debonair with 

three pockets. In four sizes and full 
range of colours. 35/- 
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by Consulate ‘“ 


‘Montego’ 

gay and colourful, 
single pocket, 

in four sizes 

and full colour 59 
range. 35/- 59 





‘Pirate’ 
swashbuckling and breezy, 
short-sleeved, in four sizes 
and several colours. 42/- 
A colourful manly Caribbean shirt is 
just the thing for carefree weekends and 
holidays. Gay as a summer cruise and 
cool as a summer breeze, depend on a 
Caribbean shirt to give you that 
important smart but casual look and 
complete comfort too! Drip dry, of 
course, and made of Never-Iron Poplin. 


carefree ..casual..comfortable 
M. Bertish & Company Lid London Nts FOR THE SUMMER MAN 
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The London Charivari 


PPOSITION to the idea of a 

Channel Tunnel comes from the 
strangest bedfellows, from Lord Mont- 
gomety, from superior Francophiles 
who want to keep France reasonably 
private, from bridge fans, ‘ Channel 
swimmers, hovercraft experts, et al. I 
am now told that the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power is also against it. There is 
some risk apparently that coal might 
be struck during the excavations. 


Court Psychiatrist, Here we Come 
Y heart goes out to the fifty-seven 
British Railways apprentices at 

the Doncaster locomotive works, now 
to be declared redundant. Redundancy 
in the twilight of life is bad enough, but 
at least you’ve had your fun. For lads 
“under twenty-one last June”—the 
unlucky age-group at Doncaster—it 
must come as a cruel blow, especially 
when the realization of the well-known 


ht 
engine-driver ambition seemed almost 
within grasp. What is perhaps worse, in 
that connection, is that some of the boys 
are to be found “alternative work, 
breaking up steam locomotives.” 





Vocal Exhibits 
HE trend towards chattier museums 
is taken a step further by the 
re-styled National Maritime Museum, 
at Greenwich, where a model of an 
Aflantic convoy gives a talk about itself, 


twice daily. One sees it all coming: 
mummies in the Egyptian Room 
mumbling away in their cerements; 
totem poles hypnotizing vagrant lovers 
and reeling off their life-stories; school 
teachers hustling the young away from 
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the picture of the Sabine women, as the 
commentary starts; the real voices of the 
illustrious speaking from their portraits ; 
and, of course, the Venus de Milo 
obligingly, and endlessly, reciting her 
vital statistics. 


Blossoms on the Bough 


T seems extraordinary to read once 

again the headlines “ Frost Damages 
Fruit Crop.” Do these archaic fruit 
farmers still grow their trees out of 
doors, instead of raising them in what- 
ever is the horticultural equivalent of 
broiler-houses, properly equipped with 
artificial light, regulated heat and nice 
chemical manures sprinkled automatic- 
ally round the roots on the conveyor- 
belt system? A little ingenuity would 
quadruple the crop of plums and 
cherries, do away with the unsightly 
litter of fallen blossom, and spare the 
Vale of Evesham its almost annual 
astonishment and dismay that frosts 
occur in April. It is true that the fruit 
would probably taste of sawdust. But 
what of that? The same slight drawback 
has not hindered the sale of broilers. 
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“That’s a really damnable suggestion, 
Herbert, to say that David Sheppard 
doesn’t like bumpers!” 


Hair Handicap 


ALE swimmers in Australia shave 

their chests and legs before 
competitive races—apparently the hair 
here can hold them back by as much as 
a second in 110 yards. No mention is 
made of moustaches or bald heads. 
Surely a David Nixon would have a 
slight edge over a Sydney Silverman, 
and Jimmy Edwards, hairwise, would 
more or less cancel himself out. The 
next Olympics are bound to show us 
trainers giving their swimmers a final 
buffing-over at the start-line, and losers 
claiming to have been beaten by five 
o’clock shadow, or if not that, a short 
wait. 


Bunk of England 

R. PERRY COMO’s TV docu- 

mentary of London life was said, 
by English actors participating, to 
misrepresent us. I shan’t know about 
that until Friday next, when British 
viewers will see it. Certainly photo- 
graphs of the great man in action 
showed him reading his lines from 
poster-size cue-boards on which 
“Convent Gardens” had been hastily 
corrected. I hope the proof-reader’s 
eye was equally vigilant throughout. 
Or are we to hear the master of relaxa- 
tion grating his way through a snug 
travelogue about the House of Parlia- 


ments, the Houseguard Parades, Ken- 
sington Oval, St. Jame’s Park, and that 
historic old chap-house, “‘ The Cheddar 
Cheese”’? 


What Garage had John Keats? 
OW do you pronounce “garage”? 
I bring the matter up because 
after a récent Punch article mentioned 
that the word was not in Chambers’s 
Dictionary (1948) it was pointed out 
that later editions give it, and with 
three phonetic choices, in this order: 
gar’ij, gar’azh, ga-razh’. Until now I 
had avoided rhyming it with “It won't 
be a stylish marriage,” but in the light 
of this ruling I may think again, to 
escape what seems to be the slightly 
precious implication of saying it like 
barrage or, worse still, mirage. 


Evolution 
MOTOR-COACH—a very new 
one, bulbous, maroon, enormous 
-crept slowly past me amid its native 
jam. At last it came to an end and there, 
projecting from its huge curved back- 
side, were a couple of tiny tail-fins. 
They were about two inches long and 
were evidently survivals from a previous 
stage in motor design, as are the 
appendix and the coccyx in the human 
body. Is this a universal trend? When 
fuel injection finally wins the day, will 
there be a minute, useless carburettor 
somewhere in the engine? Certainly, 
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Gnpen— 


‘As for the supersonic airliner, we tackle 
the design and you handle the catering.” 
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when we finally get no-pedal, self. 
steering cars, they will contain 4 
residual motorist who still believes he 
is driving. 


It All Depends What You Mean 


OCAL authorities really should be 
more careful how they word their 
communications. A friend of mine was 
recently asked to provide “a list of 
tenants broken down by age and sex.” 


What the Medium Saw 


RIGADIER C. A. L. Brownlow, 

author of The Physical Phenomena 
of Mediumship as Evidence of Survival 
after Death, has an orig:nal scheme for 
increasing the supply of mediums. 
He wants medium-detectors—simple 
machines in which pendulums may be 
moved by psychic force—to be in- 
corporated in slot-machines and ex- 
hibited on seaside piers with some such 
notice as Are You Psychic? Test Your 
Paranormal Hormones. Make the Pendu- 
lum Swing by Will-Power. 1’m afraid 
he overestimates the mentality of the 
kind of person who plays with machines 
on piers. What he really needs is a 
pin-ball machine in which the balls 
can be brought to the playing-position 
without inserting a coin and directed to 
the holes of the player’s choice; with, 
as an additional safeguard, a psychic 
means of disconnecting the mechanism 
lighting up the panel that says TILT. 


Abstract Art 

ACH of the newspapers posed 

15-year-old Paul Riley in front of 
a different canvas for the illustration to 
its story about his having had a painting 
accepted for the R.A. Summer Exhi- 
bition. The Daily Sketch stood out, 
though; knowing the gap between the 
public interest in art and the public 
interest in teenagers, they got Mr. 
Riley dressed up in his Sea Scout's 
uniform and photographed him with 
his head through an empty frame. 


The Boys are Marching ? 
WASN'T at all surprised to hear 
that the tramps’ hostel at St. 

Alban’s has had to be closed down for 

lack of tramps. I mean, they can’t still 

be on the road from John o’Groats 

Land’s End after one of Mr. Butlin’s 

cheques. Or can they? 

—MR. PUNCH 
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AMERICAN 
ATTITUDES 





trends 
Yale, 


This week’s commentator on transatlantic 
has taught in two United States universities 
and one better left unspecified 


5 EDUCATION IN STYLE — By MALCOLM BRADBURY 


HE English stereotype of the American educational 

system can, I think, be very quickly sketched. 

Americans, it is believed, go to non-schools, conducted 
by Dewey-eyed educationists, where they do finger painting 
and learn how to be social animals; they proceed- to non- 
universities, where they wear raccoon-coats, join fraternities 
and play a corrupt version of football; they then, some of 
them, go on to graduate school, where they write Germanic 
Ph.D. theses with the aid of I.B.M. machines. This stereo- 
type, like so many, contains a good deal of truth. But it 
fails to take account of the infinite variety of America and of 
the continuous change that is taking place; it fails to recognize 
that American universities seek to educate a much larger 
proportion of the population than our English ones do; and 
it assumes that the same thing couldn’t happen here. It 
can happen here, and it does. 

I want to pay special attention in this article to the American 
university, since this is the place I know best. It is almost 
an act of penance for me to do this. I once wrote in these 
pages an account of my experiences when teaching at a State 
university in the American middle-west. ‘The course I was 
teaching was called W101, English Composition, in which I 
taught classes on the Comma, on Library Use (in which I told 
students where the library was, how to get to it from where 
they lived, and whom to ask for help when they got there), 
and on Underlining (my advice was simple: never, I said, 
underline in ink in books which you may subsequently want 
to sell). The account which I gave was, though decked out 
with that exaggeration which is always pardonable, founded 
on truth. It was true, for instance, that students frequently 
came to my office and invited me to raise their grades, offering 
as inducement anything from the promise of nights of ecstasy 
in their company to threats to have me fired if I didn’t. It 
was true that the football coach interposed on behalf of his 


protégés, remarking that if I didn’t give passing marks to 
morons in his team I should find it hard to live with myself 
when the team flopped the next year. 

I remember writing on the report card of one student at 
the end of the year: “Well-scrubbed and pleasant; seems 
confused.” It seemed to me to describe not just the one 
but almost all. It was true, too, that there was a system of 
“grading on the curve” which meant that the marks given 
went from A to F and a proportion of the class received As, 
and so on down. I began by starting my curve at C and 
working down, but it was pointed out that this wasn’t fair. 
So, leaving my conscience and asking it to stay around, I'd 
be back, I graded as the other teachers did. The system 
had one foreseeable effect. An excellent student was known 
as a “curve-raiser” and was universally detested. 

It was also true that I had in my class that perennial joke, 
the football player on the athletics scholarship. One such 
footballer appeared at the first of my classes and then didn’t 
reappear again until the end of the year, when he came in to 
ask for his mark in the course. I told him that since he had 
done no written work and had been absent from all but one 
of my classes I intended to fail him. He returned a few 
minutes later with the football coach, who pointed out that 
the lad had to stay in college if the team were to win the Rose 
Bowl. I told the coach that I had no alternative, since the 
footballer had come to only one class. The coach, startled, 
asked if this were true. “Duh,” said the boy, “I toit it was 
de course.’”’ It should be added that the football situation 
is a strange one. Football is in America a major spectator 
sport, and it is administered by the universities. It is 
necessary for the university to attract footballers as students, 
and unfortunately skill at football and intellect seem rarely 
to go together. The coaches of the major universities (who, 
since football is a major source of income, are important 
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figures; while I was in America there was a picture in the 
papers of the depressed-looking coach at the University of 
Colorado; they had had a bad season and the coach had been 
demoted to full professor) spend much of their time out 
talent-spotting, and tempt likely lads by offering them 
scholarships, a car, a job which they don’t have to do, and a 
blonde. Another university will offer two scholarships, two 
cars, two jobs, two blondes . . . but still they are nominally 
students. It is as if the University of Manchester were to 
own Manchester United and all the players were expected not 
only to play football but get degrees. 

Now it is important to remember that the university I was 
describing in these articles was just one university among 
several thousand American universities (there are, by American 
standards, almost no universities in England; there are twenty 
odd, they are all small, and they teach hardly anything). 
The Americans have in fact a colossal programme of university 
education, whereby (if I remember the figures correctly) the 
proportion of a given age group that goes to university in 
America is something like ten times the age group in England. 
The American university has functions which we in England 


delegate to other institutions; but even if we were to declare 
all our teachers’ training colleges, technical colleges, medical 
schools, colleges of further education, agricultural colleges, 
and dramatic, music and library schools to be universities 
and demand that they give a four-year course leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, we would not even then, I think, have 
as large a proportion of the eighteen-year-old age group 
going to a university. The consequences of such an educa- 
tional drive in America are not surprising; the degree is an 
entry into almost any non-manual job, and critics of American 
education have suggested that if every American child were 
given a bachelor’s degree at birth the universities could then 
concentrate on their proper educational function. As it is, 
they do certainly provide at undergraduate level four more 
years of efficient schooling—more efficient schooling at least 
than the schools provide. Standards vary of course; a degree 
from Yale implies a great deal more study, hard work and 
personal cultivation than a degree from Bob Jones University. 

The proliferation of universities does mean of course that 
there has to be some decline in the standards of lesser 
institutiors; not every university can have the pick of the 





“ Waiter! 


There's a feather in my soup.” 
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best students—that small fragment which we in England 
deem to be university material. The university at which I 
taught had, for instance,’some sixteen thousand students. 
It was a State university, and therefore accepted anyone who 
had graduated from (i.e. had not stopped attending) high 
school in the State. The entrance examination was, I 
discovered, that you could walk in the door, a not completely 
unselective process since it kept out the unweaned, the non- 
verbal and those too stupid to find out where the university 
was. All the incoming freshman class was subject to basic 
courses in Composition and World Literature in order to 
establish the rudiments and catch up, it must be confessed, 
on what the schools had failed to do (the schools are, many 
of them, surely the weak link in the American educational 
chain). The result is, however, that the American pro- 
fessional classes do have, whatever their field, a fair level of 
literacy. 

With the expansion of universities has gone a proliferation 
of subjects; university administrators in America are always 
colonizing new fields for academic study. The same sort of 
process. begins to apply over here, as the University Grants 
Committee seems to respect most those subjects which 
require the most physical plant—so that the arts are in self- 
defence compelled to technologize themselves, inventing new 
areas of study which require machinery and grants (like 
studio theatres) in order to maintain a foothold in the 
university premises. A like problem prevails in America, 
where teachers in the arts and pure sciences, who like to 
think of the university as the stronghold of values, contest 
perpetually with the fringe-subject people, who think it 
teaches people how to do things, and the administrators, 
who think it is big buildings and parking space. But the 
Americans have long been adventurous in their range of 
studies. ‘There are courses in Driver Education, Animal 
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Husbandry, Family Planning (which means not what you 
think but Domestic Science, Home Economics). One 
university I visited had a course in Manual Dexterity; the 
teacher suddenly threw pieces of chalk at the students and 
if they caught them they passed. Then there was Beanbag, a 
course which several of my own students took. I finally 
discovered that Beanbag was the student name for the course 
in Physical Education, because in the final examination they 
had to make a beanbag, which is of course a bag full of 
beans, which you throw and catch. The professor then 
threw it at the wall and if it burst you failed 

The quandary that American universities have been trying 
to face is that of being democratic about education, which is 
by nature undemocratic; some students are better than others, 
and so are some subjects. There is a need to distinguish 
between what constitutes intellectual experience and what 
does not, and there is a need to allow that pure knowledge, 
which isn’t going to be of use in business, has a proper 
function even in a technologized society, and there should be 
places where pzople can go and get it. For one of the tasks 
of the university is to produce an intellectual élite, and 
technology has little place in such a purpose. I speak of 
technology and not the pure sciences, and I am not saying 
that intellectual élites should be without technological training; 
simply that it is usually to their loss to associate with techno- 
logical students, or students of Business Administration or 
Social Dancing, who are using the university for quite another 
purpose. For the maintenance of this function America has 
produced a number of liberal arts colleges, with very high 
standards, and with a more exacting programme, I believe, 
than any English university. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the Ivy League schools (Yale, Harvard, Princeton, etc.) 
do produce persons of as high (if not higher) cultivation as 
any of our own universities. 
too, do have a remarkably high level of scholarship. It is 
easy to overlook these things, and to suppose that American 
education is much inferior to our own. It isn’t really. 

This is a large issue and the account is a sketchy one. 
Much needs to be said about the Germanic tradition in 
American universities, with its effect on many things from 
fraternities to word-counting scholarships; much needs to be 
said about the strange mixture of respect for and distrust of 
education in America. What should be said is that Americans 
are highly critical of their own institutions, and reflect much 
about them. When I last wrote about American universities 
in Punch 1 had quite a number of letters from America, some 
saying that what I said was untrue, some saying it was true 
but why add further calumnies to America’s reputation in the 
wider world. - Perhaps this time I shall escape these reprisals. 
Last year when I was in the States the atmosphere had much 
changed. The Russians had put up the Sputnik and America 
was suddenly concerned about its educational programme. 
The anti-intellectualism that McCarthy had tapped seemed 
to have subsided; the government was calling scientists and 
intellectuals back; there was a highly developed foreign 
language programme. A barber shop sign in Boston said: 
“Tt’s egghead to get your hair cut.” Education was very 
much in style. One warmly hopes that it will stay there. 
Further contributors will include: Michael Demarest, 
Thomas Griffith, Ian Nairn, Vance Packard, Harrison 
Salisbury. 
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Je M’Accuse 


beds. I will write no more. 

I never really cared much for 
the activity anyhow, but there were all 
these bundles of pencils that a man 
gave me back in 1938, advertising 
cigarettes, and I could see no other way 
of getting through them. I’m well 
into the last one now: another twenty 
pages of the play I always seem to have 
had in the bottom drawer of my desk 
and there’ll be nothing left of it to 
sharpen: I’ll be free to enter the night 
watchman business, or retire to a 
furnished room in one of the quieter 
streets of Belsize Park and live on the 
seventeen Premium Bonds I have 
somehow managed to amass over the 
years of toiling: and you'll be rid of me 
for good. It will be in the best interests 
of Great Britain, I assure you. You 
may not know it—for you are thoughtful 
without being suspicious, quite unable 
to see the significance of great big 


I QUIT. You may rest easy in your 





wooden horses when they come sneaking 
through your barricades—but the plain 
fact is I am a menace, and always have 
been. 

It was the best interests of the 
United States that Frank Sinatra had 
in mind on April 12 when he took a 
half page in the New York Times to 
announce that he had been persuaded 
not to allow Albert Maltz to write the 
screenplay for The Execution Of Private 
Slovik, and I cannot see that the best 
interests of the United States are any 
more vital than yours. More vulnerable, 
possibly, but not more deserving of 
protection. Anyhow, the point is that 
before impresarios start falling over 
themselves trying to buy space in The 
Times, Telegraph and Guardian to 


assure the British public that Atkinson 
is not going to be allowed to write the 
screenplay of Balzac’s Droll Stories or 
the half-hour television version of The 


Hearth, 1 


Cloister And The 


have 


** At least tell me who’s bashing whom.” 
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By ALEX ATKINSON 


decided to jump the gun and get out 
while the going’s not too terrible. 

I can’t claim to have been any great 
shakes at the literary lark. (I am too 
serious-minded for the job, and I keep 
disagreeing with Fowler, and it takes 
me an hour and a half to compose the 
first sentence of anything: in the case 
of this present work, two hours.) And 
when you come to compare me with 
Albert Maltz I am revealed as a tinkling 
cymbal: for it is significant that many 
of the Hollywood pencil-men who had 
to be pelted with stones and chased into 
the wilderness like witches, and who 
are now finding it hard to sneak back 
and make an honest crust, were prac- 
titioners of the very first rank. But 
that’s beside the point. I lay no claim 
to eminence, but by God I’m dangerous! 

I don’t know what Maltz had been 
up to, that decent Americans had to 
hide quivering under the bedclothes at 
the mention of his name. I never really 
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“I believe you wear contact lenses.” 


understood what Dalton Trumbo’s 
crime was either. The most we could do 
was to put our trust in Senator 
McCarthy and all the other brave 
ear-wigs that came rushing out from 
under stones to keep our screens. safe 
from enlightened thought. But I know 
what /’ve been up to in my time, and I 
want you to understand that this page 
you have before you is just not fit to be 
left lying around. If you have any 
decent feelings at all, you’ll tear it out 
and burn it before your loved ones get 
their hands on it. 

Let us examine the record. In 1936 
(I believe it was towards the end of 
August, and I can easily check up if this 
comes to a Tribunal) I got drunk on 
red biddy and sang an anti-Salvation 
Army song in a shop doorway. The 
place was Liverpool. In 1937 I told a 
sex-mad shopgirl whom I had accom- 
panied to the all-in wrestling that I 
sometimes found it hard to believe in 
the principle of transubstantiation. (We 
had aisle seats, I remember, and when 
I took her home I found that she wasn’t 
nearly so sex-mad as she was painted, 
and I had already bought her chips.) 
In 1937 too I attended a dance given by 
the British Union of Fascists down a 


back street in Bootle, and if there had 
been a local lodge of the Ku Klux Klan 
I would probably have attended their 
dances as well, and revelled in it. 
Throughout 1931 my favourite joke was 
about the meanness of a Jew. (Now that 
I think of it I’m not sure it wasn’t a 
Scotsman, in point of fact, but I can 
check on that too if necessary.) I have 
always refused to read Proust, Meredith, 
Marx, Edgar Rice Burroughs and the 
Book of Leviticus, but I can quote part 
of the first chapter of Orwell’s Homage 
To Catalonia. 1 do not hold that it is 
necessary for a man to change his shirt 
every single day. I have never had a 
Remembrance Day poppy fastened on 
to the front of my car. I have known 
blind people whom I have regarded as 
objectionable. I will not eat breakfast 
cereals. On V.E. Night I sat alone and 
read The Way Of An Eagle by Ethel 
M. Dell, and damned if the tears didn’t 
run down my face. I never clean my 
shoes. I do not own a watch, even the 
kind that you have to wind. I keep my 
thumbs in line with the seam of my 
trousers if I’m caught by the National 
Anthem, but I move my head about, 
looking at the dust in the creases of the 
plaster goddesses or counting the 
number of people in the row in front 
with criminal ears. Since 1930, when 
I was wrongly given out (I.b.w.) by a 
vicious science master, I have known 
in my heart that cricket is at best a 
lunatic pastime. I have thrown the 
school-caps of Roman Catholic boys 
over high walls, and I have stolen 
sweets, fountain-pens and glass marbles 
from Protestants. (I once pushed a 
Wesleyan Methodist over a cliff, if it 
comes to that, but he came back and 
kicked me on the shin. That was in 
Liverpool too.) I saw Florrie Forde in 
the Isle of Man, and had to be taken out 
to be sick. There was a day when I 
drank bottled beer with Anthony 
Carson in Soho, nor have I hesitated to 
hold brief conversations with V. S. 
Pritchett, Claud Cockburn, Peter 
Simple, Somerset Maugham, R. G. G. 
Price, Dominic Behan and a number of 
strange women at race-meetings. I do 
not believe in the three-mile limit, the 
prairie oyster, women’s intuition, Ein- 
stein’s axiom that in all forms of wave 
motion the velocity of propagation of 
the wave is independent of the velocity 
of the source, padded bras, Christian 
Science, war or the possibility that man 
576 
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will ever rid himself of the guilt of 
having invented the television com- 
mercial, I sometimes did not see eye to 
eye with Winston Churchill. Several 
people have told me that I snore. | 
hated South Pacific. 

So there it is. I have got it all off 
my chest at last, and I feel free. You 
might not think it important: it might 
seem to you, in your innocence, that 
the private life and secret thoughts of 
the man who writes ephemeral stories 
for you are of as little consequence as 
the hair-style of the man who measures 
you for a suit, but you’re wrong. And 
Mr. Sinatra was wrong, and he has had 
to accept “this majority opinion.” 
For the truth is that you must be 
constantly on your guard against—oh, 
against this, that and the other—and 
since there aren’t going to be many 
writers like myself brave enough to 
make a clean breast of things and make 
for the hills before the witch-hunt 
starts, I would advise you to start 
looking into a few points here and now. 
Was Dickens a fit man to write a Life of 
Jesus for your children to read? Were 
you aware that the author of Pilgrim's 
Progress spent some time in prison, let 
alone Bertrand Russell? What do you 
really know about the chap who 
composes the crossword puzzles in the 
Sunday Times? Was Jane Austen 
somebody’s mistress, or a Whig, or 
cruel to cats? How did the author of 
Emergency—Ward ]0 vote at the last 
General Election? Are you absolutely 
certain that Richard Mallett is not 
planning to overthrow the government 
by , bloody revolution? Would it 
surprise you to learn that the Whitehall 
farces are full of code messages for 
hostile agents planted in the dress 
circle? What is Spike Milligan? 

I leave it to you. You’re old enough to 
cope with the situation from now on. 
This is my solemn warning, and a last 
farewell. 


* 


““NARROW ESCAPE 


Natrost, March 27: Excess fuel, galley 
equipment, the bar and passengers and 
luggage were jettisoned from an Air India 
Super-Constellation from Bombay when it 
ran into a violent thunderstorm about 60 
miles from Nairobi late last night. 

Karachi “Dawn” 


Seems a bit extreme. 
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Inventory 


By J. B. 


says one of the experts who 


B= your spring cleaning,” 


lay down the law at this time 


of year, “by throwing out your old 
junk.” This made me wonder if I had 
any. 
my desk. 
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I began with the middle drawer of 


diary, 1958, unused 
carton cigarette-holder 
empty 
photograph of me, looking Chinese 
views of Paris 
perfume sample, “Moustache,” 
attached to decorative card 
athlete’s wristband (buckle broken) 
wristwatch, strap but no hands 
do. hands but no strap 
lighter, no wick 
do. no flint 
six-inch ruler 
pr. horn-rims, no lenses 
pr. sun-glasses, lens missing, other 
cracked 
pr. folding spectacles, good con- 
dition (old prescription) 
pr. rimless spectacles, good con- 
dition (old prescription) 
cigarette-card, “ People in Uniform, 
No. 7, Customs Officer” 
2-inch square of foam rubber 
pocket-comb, most teeth missing 
cigarette-holder, end _ broken, 
bunged up 
Barker & Dobson boiled sweet 
finger-stall, elastic perished 
screwdriver, fuse-wire in handle 
tin French menthol tablets 
(‘“‘Rafratchit la bouche”) (empty) 
sugar-lumps, wrapped, marked “‘La 
Céte d’Azur ... un coin du 
Paradis terrestre!” 
pink wooden counter inscribed 
“Mrs. ‘Possett” in pencil 
books stamps, empty 
copy Highway Code, 1954 
monocle, plain glass, theatrical 
moustache in matchbox, theatrical 
rubber window wedge 
pocket guide to Lincoln Cathedral 
corkscrew 
ballpoint refill, empty 
cigarette, clean cut 
ear-plugs 
rolls film, unused, marked “ De- 
velop before June, 1950” 
tube digestive tablets, empty 
holder for adhesive tape 
copy Constitution & By-Laws, 
Federation of Soroptimist Clubs 
of Great Britain and Ireland 
spectacle-polishing cloths 
keys on ring, unlabelled 
pencils, points broken 
diary, 1955, unused 
box false teeth 
screw-on, cork-lined stopper 


filters, 
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anti-splash tap fitment 

tin French digestive tablets (Bofte 
de 24 pastilles), empty 

500-franc note (torn) 

spectacle-case full foreign coins, 
various 


bit lava from Etna 

old cigars, badly flaking 

medallion, dated 11.6.14, com- 
memorating Duke and Duchess 
of Portland’s silver wedding 

tube pencil-leads, empty 


tube lighter flints, empty 

page 1484 Concise Oxford (mon- 
daine—Nazi) 

Sussex C.C.C. fixture-card, 1956 

dollar-bill 

box tranquillizers 


marking-ink set 
tube French glue (Colle tout a tout) 
Jarious typewriter ribbon spools, 
electrical components, cheque- 
book stubs, paper-clips, safety- 
pins, empty cigar containers, 


1 
1 
1 
5 fragments tesselation from Vatican 
1 
1 
V 











lighter repair-outfit tins, pills, 
lozenges, scribbling-pads, 
opticians’ appointment-cards, 
boot-brushes, swizzle-sticks 


(free from air-lines), lengths 
string, erasers, keys, torch- 
batteries, propelling pencils, 


elastic bands, snapshots, tooth- 
picks, nasal inhalers. 

Say 150 sheets miscellaneous type- 
writing some hanging out of 
back of drawer. 

1 white bootlace (unused). 


There are eight other drawers in this 
desk, but I can’t go into them now. 
I’ve made a start with the middle one. 
For the time being I’ll content myself 
with simply adding: 


1 inventory. 


w 


“Tt does not seem easy to believe that this 
pile of lamellae changes into a globular 
electron translucent acrosome.’”’—Nature 


Speak for yourself. 


Puig 


“A future Prime Minister ? Well, to tell you the truth, we rather had our eye 


on the Presidency of the United States.” 
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Shakespeare Upping 
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By MONICA FURLONG 


Had he lived Shakespeare would have been 396 last Saturday 


HAN that Aprille with his 
V \ shoures soote... but no, 
I beg your pardon, that’s 
the wrong poet. The April showers held 
off for the opening of the Shakespeare 
Festival this year, though we copped a 
packet as the train pulled out of Strat- 
ford on the way back to Leamington 
carrying a load of stinking spring 
onions. But while I stayed in Stratford 
the skies lowered all day, grey and sad, 
like bags under the eyes the morning 
after a debauch. 
And talking of debauchery, there’s 
none of that in Stratford. I had dinner 


a. 


, wevvmt 





‘* Ah, there he is. 





after the theatre with a couple of 
friends at their hotel, and they happened 
to be discussing orgies they had been to, 
orgies they hoped to go to, the moral 
philosophical and social significance of 
the orgy, and the minimum require- 
ments for laying-on one’s own. The 
fact remained, however, that it had 
only been by throwing themselves 
prostrate at the feet of the Catering 
Wages Act that they had been able to 
get us a slice of cold turkey and a bottle 
of hock. 

“I’m sorry, sir, we can’t let _you have 
any smoked salmon. , The kitchen’s 
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Knock three times and tell him it’s spring.” 
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closed,” the waiter said rebukingly, and 
“Soup’s off, madam. You’ve eaten 
nothing since four? What terribly bad 
luck.” 

It is an education in humility to see 
how meekly foreign visitors take these 
prohibitions, particularly the ones who 
can’t speak English. Americans seem 
more puzzled than angry, and there was 
a wicked fascination one morning in 
watching a prosperous Chicago business 
man having it explained to him that he 
could have fruit juice or cornflakes to 
start with, but not both. 

“Tt’s a three-course breakfast, you 
see, sir,” they told him. “If you have 
both orange juice and cornflakes you 
won't be able to have any toast.” 

It must, of course, be a frightful 
nuisance to have ali these earnest 
foreigners moving about the town, 
paying tribute to a talented son whom 
Stratfordians no doubt consider vastly 
over-rated. From April to November 
there’s nothing to protect a British 
citizen, going quietly about his lawful 
occasions, being accosted in the streets 
by a tourist who wants to know why 
Ann Hathaway kept up a separate 
establishment, how to get on a train 
guaranteed to stop at Wilmcote, and 
what shred of evidence there is that 
William went to the grammar school? 
(Answers: She didn’t. Tell the driver. 
None.) 

“It’s all much less commercialized 
than it would be at home,” a Canadian 
lady said to me, and I could see her 
point. For though half the buildings 
have been mocked up to look like 
Liberty’s, and though the same half 
have plaques nailed to them remotely 
linking them with Shakespeare (my 
favourite one says “The Ancient ‘Town 
Jail known as The Cage, now used as 
Crypt Café in the Basement”), and 
though it is impossible to go two yards 
without tripping over the Collected 
Works in vellum, or a plaster head of 
the Butcherous Bard, yet Stratford has 
an innocence that makes the tears pour 
down the cheeks. 

In addition to grudging its cosmo- 
politan guests food after ten o’clock it is 
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Vidi 





: “If it weren't for the children I would have complained long ago.” 


astonishingly casual about its assets. 
The Press and Information office could 
produce no statistics of any kind about 
the number of visitors to Stratford, 
could only suggest one inhabitant who 
might be worth interviewing, and could 
not remember a single interesting 
question they had ever been asked 
except who laid the gas pipes? Much 
more serious, the enchanting church 
which houses Shakespeare’s tomb is 
falling down for the want of a modest 
sum, and the local authority apparently 
lacks the business acumen to underwrite 
its repairs. The note of doom strikes 
in the official guide which reads 
“Apart from Shakespeare, present-day 
Stratford has a miscellany of small light 
industries, such as beer-brewing, fruit 
canning, the making of road signs, 
light castings and aluminium goods.” 













That in spite of the sloth, indifference 
and philistinism of the English, Strat- 
ford is still the tourists’ first favourite 
after London, is perhaps the nicest 
compliment to Shakespeare one can 
think of. 

In search of a few statistics of my 
own I went to the Birthplace and 
counted up the number of people who 
had signed the visitors’ book on the 
first day of the Festival. Counting 
husbands and wives as one, the total 
came to one hundred and twenty-five, 
and they came from places as far apart 
as Paris and Malaya, Stuttgart and Iran, 
Baghdad and Chicago. One by one 
they had filed over those satin-smooth 
floors and rush mats remarking, like the 
lady from Vermont I went round with, 
that the rooms were larger than they 
had expected, and that Shakespeare 
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pére must have been doing a nice little 
turnover in the wool and glove business. 
My Vermont lady also asked me whether 
I thought that really was the Queen’s 
Own signature in the glass case, or 
whether I didn’t think Philip had done 


it for her. Also whether I had any 
friends who were descendants of 
Shakespeare. 


Stratford only fills up gradually with 
its full complement of tourists, and at 
this stage of the season the eye is still 
fresh enough to examine them and 
observe the strange aura of pathos 
which always clings to people abroad. 
Perhaps I saw Summer Madness too 
many times, but there did seem to be a 
lot of resolutely cheerful unmarried 
“girls” (wearing white raincoats and 
peaked white caps) doing Europe in 
fourteen days on hard-earned savings. 








I wondered what they made of a town 
as neurotically reticent as Stratford. 

I hope that at least they liked the 
part around the river which lies under 
a green, English spell. ‘The cobwebs 
droop gauzily from Lady Macbeth’s 
statue, the spiders creep into Hamlet’s 
left ear, the swans troop royally down 
the river, and the water continues to 
flow beneath the fourteen arches of 
Clopton bridge. The pollarded willows 
stump along the Avon, blowing their 
raspberries at the warm ugliness of the 
theatre across the water. 

It is warm, too, perhaps the warmest 
theatre in the country. So warm that 
one is apt to doze off during those long 
punning sessions (though I find I have 
a sixth sense which alerts me seconds 


before poetry or bawdy). So warm that 
one is tempted to nip out into the foyer 
in the interval and dive into the little 
fountain which plashes all the time 
into its mosaic pool, a gambit which 
would, I suppose, get one’s picture into 
the papers more surely than any starlet 
get-up on the first night. ‘The English 
part of the audience, stuffed with 
television personalities like sultanas in 
a suet pudding, has an air at once 
self-conscious and self-satisfied, like a 
congregation of Anglican communi- 
cants on Easter Day. The consciousness 
of having made such exertions for such 
a cause is not lightly to be pushed aside. 
The theatre critics, mouths watering to 
masticate Peter Hall, go leaping up the 
aisles before the final curtains, ulcers 
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pounding to catch the Stratford edition 
of their papers. 

Meanwhile the stage grinds round 
eternally, the well-heeled old ladies in 
the lounge of the Shakespeare thumb 
their play-books dutifully, and tourists 
peer wistfully out through the thousand 
lattices of the Judith Shakespeare Tea 
Rooms, wondering why coffee at home 
was never like this. But it is in the green, 
unemphatic country of Warwickshire, 
rather than among the whimsies of 
Stratford, that one begins to see what 
Shakespeare was about. 1960 seems a 
good time to go and enjoy it before the 
suburbs march unending from London 
to Birmingham, or the suburbs of the 
soul stretch from here to kingdom 
gone. 


Our Man in America 


From the secret files of P. G. WODEHOUSE in New York 


O judge from the correspondence 
columns of the daily papers, a 
wave of concern seems to be 
sweeping over the young mothers of 
America with regard to the eccentricities 
of the rising generation. Children, as 
one of them puts it, do the darnedest 
things. 

“T have a baby girl fourteen months 
old,” she writes, “who is very bright, 
but she will sit on the floor and rock, 
rock, rock. In bed with her bottle, you 
hear her rocking.” 

Odd, of course. Not balanced 
behaviour, certainly. But so long as she 
does not also roll, one sees no cause for 
uneasiness. 





More serious are the cases of the 
infant who bangs his head on the head- 
board of his crib for two hours before 
falling asleep and that of the one in 
Peoria, Illinois, who picks wool off 
sweaters, carpets, blankets and the outer 
crust of her stuffed animals and eats it, 
and when the paper’s staff oikologist, 
which is the government’s job classifi- 
cation for someone versed in the science 
of running a home, says “Try to get 
such children interested in other things,” 
she is probably right. In, for instance, 
the Einstein Theory, often most success- 
ful in diverting a child’s mind. Element- 
ary instruction in Bridge, too, has been 
known to work wonders. No child is 





too young to start learning the Goren 
point system and the iniquity of taking 
a partner out of a business double. Or 
the infant might be taught to balance a 
coloured indiarubber ball on the tip of 
its nose. ‘This has had good results with 
performing seals, taking their thoughts 
off the bad habits into which seals, if 
left to themselves, so often fall. ‘Throw- 
ing the child away and getting another 
one is considered too drastic. 


Changing the subject in a flash to that 
of railways, one is interested to learn 
that the other day a passenger on the 
Léng Island Railroad delayed one of the 
L.I.R.R. trains for more than a quarter 
of an hour. Otis Prebble of Great Neck, 
it seems, took his seat at the Penn- 
sylvania station in New York, all 
eagerness to get back to Great Neck 
(where I used to live once, if that is of 
any interest to anyone), but having had 
a hard day at the office fell asleep and 
did not wake up till the train reached 
Port Washington at the end of the line. 
It was all ready to go back on its return 
journey, when Mr. Prebble started 
making a fuss. In vain the authorities 
tried to calm him down by telling him 
that anyone who can sleep on a L.I.R.R. 
train—going, as it does, bumpity- 
bumpity-bump like the Galloping 
Major—has set some sort of a record 
and will have something to tell his 
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grandchildren. Mr. Prebble continued 
to raise hell, and after a quarter of an 
hour, during which the train was strain- 
ing at the leash, the authorities took 
umbrage. He had offended their civic 
pride, for they thought Port Washington 
was a jolly nice place and that Otis 
Prebble in coming there had had a slice 
of luck. Policemen were called, sum- 
mary arrests made, and the trial is set 
for next week. 

The whole thing has thrilled America 
from end to end. The Long Island 
railroad has frequently delayed pas- 
sengers, but when a passenger delays 
the Long Island railroad, that’s news. 


I don’t know if you fellows over in 
England know how the railways work on 
this side. There are no compartments, 
just one long carriage with seats on 
either side, and the conductor comes 
down the ceptre aisle and snips your 
ticket. Most conductors perform this 
task in a moody silence, broken only by 
an occasional gruff word to the effect 


that you are on the wrong train and will 
have to change at East Galoopus, but it 
was the practice of Ed McCarthy on 
the New Haven line to chirp—we quote 
—“like a nightingale.” He has been 
doing this for the last fifteen years, and 
most passengers enjoyed it, some going 
so far as to say that the voice they heard 
this passing night was the same that oft- 
times had charmed magic casements 
opening on the foam of perilous seas in 
faery lands forlorn, but recently a body 
of men have been taking the train who 
are allergic to nightingales, and letters 
have been received by the authorities 
urging them to tell Ed to cut it out. 
Frank Moran, assistant superintend- 
ent, did so, but George Alpert, the 
president of the line, says he is opposed 
to the order, feeling that, with all the 
grief there is in this life, a few bird 
imitations come.as rare refreshing fruit. 
So does the Rev. Melvin J. Joachim, 
executive secretary of the Presbytery at 
White Plains, who feels “led to express 
my joy.”” Some compromise is generally 
arrived at on these occasions, and Ed 
will probably for the future be in- 
structed merely to chirp in an undertone, 
like a canary during a thunderstorm. 


Well, it is not really of any great 
importance, I suppose, but you will 
probably want to hear about City Judge 
Beverley Bouche of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. He is rather keen on memory 
training and gives lectures on the 
subject from time to time. He had 
arranged to deliver one at a local hall, 
and on Monday last week turned up at 
the tryst, full of the party spirit and 





ie, 





feeling that he was going to have his 
audience rolling in the aisles, only to 
find the place locked up and nobody in 
sight. He had forgotten that his memory 
training talk was scheduled for the 
following Monday. 


Early Warning System 


bee beekeepers’ world is abuzz with whispered felicitations 
For the B.B.C. engineer who’s invented a special device— 
The apidictor, he calls it—to measure the susurrations 
In the seething inside of a hive and report the result in a trice. 


Thirty minutes at least one used to require to discover 
If one’s bees were excited and wondering whether to swarm: 
Now, in a.second or two, when the frequency rises above a 
Bee-loud (to borrow from Yeats) note, then the gathering storm 


Is recorded, as-far in advance as a fortnight. Would the dictators 
Whose states—like rotting bananas—tend to go bad in the sun 
Pay for hominidictors equipped with rumour-collators 
To warn of impending rebellion and give them a chance to run? 
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The Union Statement Voice 


The Officer Voice 


The Politician Voice The Kensington Voice 
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The Pulpit Voice 





The Ad. Man Voice 





The Scots Voice 











M isleading Cases 





Is Public Service Lawful ? 


HIS was a test case of high im- 
portance. The Attorney-General, 
Sir Roger Wheedle, for the 
Crown, said: “ My lord, the defendant, 
Sir Rigly Hoe, has to answer two of the 
gravest accusations in the British cata- 
logue of wrong-doing: first, that he 
deliberately avoided the payment of 
certain taxes, and second, that he 
refused to pay certain sums lawfully 
demanded by the Inland Revenue. 
“Until this unhappy affair, my lord, 
the defendant was a man of blameless 
and indeed distinguished reputation. 
At his university he secured first-class 
honours in Science, Political Economy, 
History and Philosophy. He has been a 
director of many well known industrial 
firms and one or two banks, and, till 
recently, was Chairman of British 
Concentrated Chemicals and Engineer- 
ing. He speaks five foreign languages. 
He has written several successful books, 
history, biography, scientific specula- 
tion. He has acquired much money and 
paid large sums into the Exchequer. 
The residue was invested in well- 
chosen stocks and securities. He enjoys 











Board of Inland Revenue v. Hoe 


good health. The Board of Inland 
Revenue had a right to expect that a 
citizen so able and experienced would 
be a fruitful target for taxation for 
another ten, or perhaps fifteen, years. 

“But, my lord, at the age of 60 Sir 
Rigly suddenly, and arbitrarily, retired 
from all gainful occupations. He sold, 
at good prices, every one of his stocks 
and shares, and, as he shamelessly 
admits, proposes to live upon the 
proceeds till the day of his death.” 

Tue Court: “Is this man now 
living in idleness and vice?” 

Sir Rocer: “No, my lord. By his 
own account, he has never been busier. 
For he has chosen—wantonly chosen, if 
I may say so—to devote himself to 
charitable and unpaid public service, 
so many forms of which exist in this 
country. He is chairman of the local 
bench of magistrates, unpaid, a Borough 
Councillor, unpaid, one of the Board of 
the ‘Thames Conservancy, unpaid, a 
Trustee of the National Maritime 
Museum, unpaid, and the Tate Gallery, 
unpaid, a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on New Planets, unpaid, of 























 Didn’t you know ? 





It’s Rock Nite at the Darby and Joan.” 
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By A. P.H. 


agricultural and other committees, all 
unpaid——”” 

Tue Court: “He sounds rather a 
busybody. But what’s wrong?” 

Sir Rocer: “A great deal, my lord. 
A man of his powers ought to continue 
in gainful employment, to the enrich- 
ment of the revenue, as long as his 
physical and mental condition permits.” 

Tue Court: “Oh? I see.” 

Sir Rocer: “The Inland Revenue, 
my lord, has been defrauded in two 
ways. First, they have lost the revenue 
from the dividends yielded by the 
securities he held.” 

THE Court: “ But somebody bought 
them. He’s paying now.” 

Sir Rocer: “Yes, my lord, but the 
defendant’s capital is on current account, 
and, not being invested, is yielding 
nothing. Secondly, they have lost the 
tax upon the high earnings which he 
would have received if he had remained 
in gainful employment. He does not 
even write any books.” 

Tue Court: “But, look here, the 
fellow can’t be made to work.” 

Sir Rocer: “No, my lord, but he 
can be deemed to work.” 

Tue Court: “I never like deeming.” 

Sir Rocer: “My lord, by the 
Finance Act 1960 new powers were 
given to the long-suffering Board of 
Inland Revenue. They can now 
question any manipulation of stocks 
and shares the purpose of which 
appears to be the avoidance of tax, or 
the gaining of ‘tax advantage.’ ‘The 
defendant, we submit, in deliberately 
divesting himself of taxable securities, 
had no other purpose.” 

Tue Court: “Yes, I see that. But 
what’s to be done?” 

Sir Rocer: “ My lord, the Board has 
assessed the defendant to income and 
surtax, first, on the income that he 
would have enjoyed if he had retained 
his securities, and second, on the sums 
that he would have earned if he had 
remained in gainful employment.” 

THe Court: “Imaginary 
That’s a bit harsh, isn’t it?” 

Sir Rocer: “ My lord, the doctrine 
ef Notional or Hypothetical Gains is 
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now well-established. My lord, to take 
one example, if an author dies penniless 
his widow is nevertheless required to 
pay Estate or Death Duties on the 
estimated values of the dead man’s 
copyright works: and that estimate is 
based on the royalties considered likely 
to accrue aftcr his death, though none 
may in fact accrue, and there is nothing 
in the bank wherewith to pay the duty.” 

Tue Court: “Oh, well, an author? 
That’s fair enough.” 

Sir Rocer: “ My lord, the defendant 
has refused to pay: and that is the case 
for the Crown.” 

Sir RIGty (in the witness box): “It’s 
a free country. My time and my money 
are much better spent than they were 
before.” 

Tue Court: “I say, you mustn’t say 
things like that! Stand down.” 

After further argument on the Doc- 
trine of Notional Income his Lordship 
said: “It is a long time since I took a 
Revenue case, and I am greatly indebted 
to the Attorney-General for his ex- 
cellent exposition of modern thought 
and practice. Without it I might well 
have fallen into the same old-fashioned 
errors which have evidently bedevilled 
the defendant. 

“From time to time, as civilization 
advances, there is forined a new con- 
ception of the individual citizen and his 
place in the general pattern. Convenient 
labels mark the change. There was the 
Economic Man, who was moved only 
by considerations of personal gain. 
There was the Reasonable Man, beloved 
by the law, who cautiously avoided 
trouble, to himself or others. Each of 
these Men retained a vestige of personal 
freedom and decision. But now we 
have the Tax-earning or Revenue Man, 
who is important only as an instrument 
of taxation. In ancient days the tax, or 
tribute was the mark of a slave. or 
subject race. As freedom grew and 
spread, the tax was resented and 
resisted. Then came a phase in which 
the tax was granted by the free citizen 
to the Crown as a kind of favour, for the 
prosecution of unavoidable wars. 

“Some traces of this notion rather 
laughably remain. The Queen, when 
she gives the Royal Assent to a Money 
Bill, ‘remercie ses bons sujects, accepte 
leur benevolence, et ainsi le veult.’ 
There is sometimes heard, among the 
ignorant, the historic cry of ‘No 
taxation without representation,’ and 


in theory still the faithful Commons 
decide, in special Committees, how 
much money shall be granted to the 
Crown, and how it shall be collected. 
The informed know that none of this 
has the slightest relation to reality. 

“If every subject elected ten Mem- 
bers of Parliament instead of one his 
benevolence, his taxes, would remain the 
same. But still, till recently, the 
illusion of individual freedom remained. 
More than one of my learned brethren 
on the Bench have declared that the 
subject is entitled so to arrange his 
affairs that they do not ‘attract taxation’ 
—a charming choice of words—and is 
not to be blamed if he does. All that 
is past. We are back in the age of the 
subject race. 

“The Treasury, that subtle body of 
men, have succeeded in shifting the 
moral values, in adding insult to injury. 
No Village Hampden would win ap- 
plause to-day—he would be told that he 
was merely increasing the burdens of 
his fellows. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer reduces by a fraction a 
savage tax he does not apologize but 
speaks of ‘giving money away.’ 

“Finally, by the Finance Act of 1960 
it was established that the subject may 
not, in certain areas of activity, arrange 
his affairs so that he does not attract 
taxation, from which it follows, the 
Attorney-General says, that he has a 
duty to arrange them so that he does. 
I think Sir Roger is right; and the 
defendant must pay the sums demanded, 
or go to prison. I dismiss the plea of 
unpaid public service. This is often a 
form of self-indulgence or personal 
vanity, and in~ any case should be 
confined tc those who are unable to earn 
large taxable incomes. 

“The governing Section in the Act 
of 1960 applies only to transactions 
concerning stocks and shares. But, no 
doubt, in later enactments the principle 
will be extended. Twenty-five years 
ago, I remember, the entire ‘Budget’ 
amounted to about £800,000,000. ‘To- 
day, I am told, more revenue than that is 
raised by the taxes on tobacco alone, 
enough to defray the whole expenses of 
the National Health Service. Evidently 
those who do not smoke or drink are 
shamefully avoiding taxation, and failing 
in the citizen’s first duty. There is now 
no reason, it seems to me, why they 
should not be ‘deemed’ to smoke and 
drink, and pay accordingly.” 
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Further jottings from 
the Diaries of A. J. WENTWORTH 


as recorded by H. F. Ellis 


171. A Brush with the Inspector 


Majesty’s Inspectors have their work to do, and for all 

I know there may be schools that benefit from it, but I 
could wish that they would do it elsewhere than in my class- 
room when I am busy. It is a vexatious thing that this 
visitation should coincide with my brief stint of temporary 
work here at Burgrove, particularly as the Headmaster has 
allowed it to throw him completely out of his stride. Fuss, 
fuss, fuss! Really, for the best part of a week before these 
gentlemen were due one hardly knew whether one was on 
one’s head or one’s heels. Quite apart from all the sweepirg 
and cleaning, which I dare say was overdue, the schoo] piano 
has been moved five times to my knowledge and is now back 
in the music room where it started. I should have thought, 
as I remarked to Gilbert, that if these people want to see the 
school at work they should see us when we are fresh and at 
our best, not tired out with re-marking all the boys’ hair- 
brushes in the downstairs wash-room. Then, the usual 
issue of clean blotting paper, which has always been on a 
Monday for as long as I can remember, was held back for 
three days, despite my protests (“They'll hardly give us 
many marks for industry,” I pointed out, “if everybody’s 
blotting paper is as white as driven snow on a Thursday,” but 
nobody would listen to reason), and to cap it all I got wind of 
a plan to reorganize my own time-table without consulting 
me. 

Of course I went straight to the Headmaster. 

“T am told,” I began without preamble, “that I am not to 
be permitted to take IIIA in geometry on Thursday morning, 
but that for some reason I fail to understand they will go to 
Gilbert for General Knowledge at that time. In all my long 
experience——” 

“Certain rearrangements have had to be made as you 
know, Wentworth,” the Headmaster said, “in view of the 
Inspection on Thursday and Friday——”’ 

“That certain rearrangements have been made I know 
well enough,” I put in bitterly. ‘“ Whether they have had to 
be made is another matter.” 

“You will kindly leave that to my judgment,” 
in a tone I was inclined to resent. 
is best for the School. 


 & has been a tiring week, on the whole. No doubt Her 


he replied, 
“T have to consider what 
It is essential that the Inspectors’ 


report should be a favourable one, particularly with regard 
to standards of discipline and methods of teaching.” 

“Well?” I said, as he paused. “I have yet to learn what 
all this has to do with the reorganization, without my know- 
ledge, of my normal Thursday time-table, or,”’ I added (for 
I am a great believer in striking while the iron is hot), “with 
the appearance in my classroom this morning of a new check 
duster, which will not rub out, in place of the old yellow 
one, which will.” 

The Headmaster sank into his chair with a weary sigh, 
confirming my growing suspicion that he is no longer really 
up to it and should begin to think of handing over to a younger 
man. “I had supposed,” he said at length, “that you would 
be glad to be spared the worry of having to teach with an 
Inspector in the room. However, if you insist on making 
an—if you prefer to be inspected, so be it. So be it, 
Wentworth. Only, for goodness’ sake, don’t come bothering 
me about dusters at a time like this, there’s a good chap.” 

I had half a mind to tell him that if he had not bothered 
about dusters in the first place I should have had no occasion 
to mention the matter. But he looked overstrained and in 
no condition to argue sensibly. Besides I had gained my 
main point. So with a quiet “Worry? About an Inspector in 
my room? I’ll soon settle Ais hash, if I’m not greatly mis- 
taken,” I went off to see about the school roller, which had 
to be moved behind the cricket pavilion for some inexplicable 
reason. Upon my word, there could scarcely be more of a 
to-do if we were getting ready for Parents’ Day. 

As a matter of fact a very unsightly bare patch was left in 
the grass beside the gymnasium when we had moved the 
roller, and I was at my wits’ end to find something to cover 
it up until Gilbert suggested moving the roller back there 
again. “It ought to be just about the right size,” he said 
with a grin, and though I suppose I ought strictly to have 
referred the point to the Headmaster it seemed simpler to 
act on my own initiative. After all, if the decision was 
delayed for any length of time there would soon be a bare 
patch behind the pavilion and we should then be between 
the devil and the deep sea, as the saying goes. So I called 
up my helpers again, and as luck would have it we ran into 
the Headmaster as we were trundling the thing back to the 
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gym again. “Good, good!” he called out. “That’s the 
spirit!” Which only goes to show. As far as I can see 
there is no coherent-plan at all. So long as everything is 
being moved from one place to another and back again we 
are doing all we can to prepare for the inspection. It reminds 
me of the Army, in a way. 

* * * * * * 

“Required to prove,” I announced, throwing a piece of 
chalk light-heartedly into the air and catching it again before 
it struck the floor, “that the exterior angle of a triangle is 
equal to the sum of the two interior opposite angles. Yes, 
Potter?” 

I had decided to run over the familiar theorem again, not 
for the benefit of Mr. Edwards of Her Majesty’s Inspectorate 
who was sitting at the back, but because it is only by constant 
reiteration that one can implant the basic principles of 
geometry in young minds. : 

“1 don’t see how a triangle can have an exterior angle, sir.” 
Potter said. “I thought the whole point of a triangle was 
that all its angles were inside.” 

In the ordinary way I should probably have told young 
Potter to wait until I had set the whole theorem out on the 
board before raising difficulties, but this morning one had to 
make allowances. I had, as a matter of fact, in a short talk 
the day before, warned them all not to be afraid to ask 
questions just because a stranger was present, as it would 
have given an entirely wrong impression of a lively and not 


unintelligent Set if they had all sat silent and mumchance 
throughout. So that Potter was only trying, according to 
his lights, to carry out my instructions. 

“It is true, Potter,” I explained, tossing the chalk up 
again, “that a triangle is, by definition, a plane figure bounded 
by three straight lines—never mind that now, thank you, 
Henderson; I have another piece—and in that sense may be 
said to have interior angles only. But if, in the triangle 
ABC which I am drawing here, I produce BC to any point 
D, will you not agree that I have made an angle ACD which 
may fairly be called an exterior angle?” 

“IT suppose so, yes, sir,’ Potter agreed, in that grudging 
way so typical of boys. 

“But it isn’t a triangle any longer,” Mason objected. 
“Tt’s more of a corner-flag lying on its side.” 

I joined in the laughter—which I dare say surprised the 
Inspector, who is probably more used to the sort of class 
where boys have to be kept continually on a tight rein for 
fear of indiscipline. It would do him no harm to see that a 
friendly relaxed atmosphere is by no means impossible, if the 
master knows what he is about. 

“You remind me of your father, Mason,” I observed 
jokingly. “He, if I remember rightly, disapproved of a 
triangle with squares on each of its three sides, on the grounds 
that it looked more like three squares joined together with a 
space in the middle.” I could not resist stealing another 
glance at Mr. Edwards as I said this, to see how he was taking 


’ 





‘They’re a tough, partisan, knowledgeable crowd up here, gentlemen—and the home team play in blue and gold.” 
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the intimation (not altogether unplanned, I fear) that he was 
sitting in judgment on a man old enough to be teaching a 
“second generation. But he was looking out of the window 
with an abstracted air, and it was all I could do not to ask 
him to be good enough to pay attention. 

“In any case, Mason,” I went on, “if you dislike my 
producing BC to any point D—” 

“To any point D, sir?” 

“Yes.” 

“T see, sir.” 

“to any point D, you will be even more distressed by 
my next step, which is to draw CE parallel to BA—so.” 

One gets a little out of practice, in retirement, at the 
difficult art of drawing on the board, and I snatched up the 
duster with the idea of re-drawing CE more nearly parallel 
to BA, only to find that I had hold of this wretched new 
check affair, full of dressing, which did nothing more than 
make an ugly smear in the middle of my diagram. 

“Botheration!” I cried, as I think anybody might in the 
circumstances. “Where is my old yellow rag?” And I 
threw the offending article aside on to my desk where, by 
a cruel mischance, it knocked over a vase of daffodils, which 
had no business to be there in any case. If 1 had noticed 
them before I should certainly have had them removed out 
of harm’s way, but one cannot have eyes in the back of one’s 
head when concentrating on teaching. 

“Who put those things there?” I demanded, and as nobody 
answered I put the onus on the top boy. “Henderson,” I 
asked firmly, “do you know anything about this?” 

“No, sir,” he said. ‘At least—I think there are flowers 
on all the masters’ desks this morning, sir.” 
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“What in the name of goodness,”’ I began—but happening 
to catch Mr. Edwards’ eye’ I decided, out of loyalty to the 
Headmaster, not to complete the sentence. “I see,” I said. 
“Yes, yes. Of course. I was forgetting it was Thursday!” 
Which was rather a neat way, I flatter myself, of conveying 
to the Inspector the impression that it was quite the normal 
thing to have flowers in the classrooms on at least one day in 
the week. 

“Are we going to have them every Thursday in future?” 
the little blockhead Wrigley asked, and though several of 
the boys immediately said “Sh!” the harm was done. | 
must say, I blame the Headmaster chiefly, for trying to curry 
favour with these absurd fal-lals, and I only wish he had 
been present to see two of my boys attempting to mop up 
the mess with his infernal duster. “It seems to be water- 
proof,” one of them rightly said, and in the end I had to 
send him out for a towel, which turned out to be not much 
better. “I’m afraid it’s brand new too, sir,”’ the boy com- 
plained. “I don’t know what’s come over the place”— 
upon which I confess I could not for the life of me help 
exchanging a covert grin with the Inspector. What nonsense 
it all is, to be sure. 

This little mishap unavoidably took up a good deal of 
time before I was ready to re-draw my parallel line CE, and 
I could not quite see what Mr. Edwards was getting at when 
he took me aside later in the day and expressed his disappoint- 
ment that in the fifty minutes he was with me I had not 
managed to reach the proof of the theorem I set out to 
explain. 

“The proof?” I said. “There is no great difficulty about 
that. Since the lines CE, AB are by construction parallel, 
the angle ACE is equal to the interior opposite angle BAC, 
and the exterior angle DCE—I have an envelope somewhere, 
I think——”’ 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “I am aware of the proof, Mr. 
Wentworth. It was not myself I was thinking of but the 
boys.” 

“Oh, the boys,” I said, laughing. “Don’t worry your 
head about the boys. They know it backwards by this time. 
Or if they don’t they never will.” 

“Tsee,” hesaid. “Inthat case I find it alittle difficult ... 
Perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling me what you feel to be 
the basic principles of teaching young boys.” 

“Basic principles!” I repeated, raising my eyebrows. 
“There are no rules of thumb or short cuts to success in my 
profession, Mr. Edwards. There is only one essential 
ingredient that I know of—a lifetime’s experience.” 

“Put that in your report,” I was tempted to add, “and 
smoke it.”” But I didn’t, naturally. Nothing is to be gained 
by antagonizing that kind of person. 


Next weck: End of Term 


wv 


““‘The personal attack made by ‘Rate-payer 49’ in relation to 
a very edited report of a speech made by me recently was, I am 
sure, repugnant to many of your readers. If ‘Ratepayer 49’ hasn’t 
the courage to sign his name, then he should conform to the 
simple tenets of British fair play and keep quiet when making 
personal attacks.” —Letter to Bristol Evening Post 


Whispering campaign? 
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On a Bicycle Made by One 


HE British bicycle industry is 


becoming as complete a monopoly. 


as is to be found anywhere in this 
country. The process was started many 
years ago. The main collector of the 
smaller units whose names, once upon 
atime, used to outshine one another on 
our gleaming bikes has been Tube 
Investments—an unimaginative name 
for an extraordinarily efficient concern. 
The process of concentration is now 
nearing completion with the £11 million 
bid by Tube Investments to acquire the 
£4 million ordinary share capital of 
Raleigh Industries. ‘The terms are 
such that the Raleigh shareholder, 
however vibrant his. local patriotism, 
can hardly afford to refuse. 

When the merger is complete T.I. 
through its subsidiaries will make four 
out of every five bicycles manufactured 
inthis country. What is more important 
for the future is that it will have a 
virtually complete monopoly of the fast 
growing production of “mopeds”— 
bicycles with small engine attached, but 
which can be pedalled if it breaks down. 

The future of the pure “push bike” 
does not look particularly promising; 
affluent society abviously prefers to be 
pushed than to push itself—and this, in 
spite of Easter Monday’s dreadful re- 
minder of the superiority of the common 
or garden bike as a method of getting from 
A to B on Britain’s roads. In 1959 the 
production of bicycles had fallen to a mere 
60 per cent. of the figure for 1951 which 
was the industry’s best post-war year. 

_ The main hope for the bicycle 
industry lies in the overseas markets 
where pedalling legs are not yet becom- 
ing atrophied. In Ghana, Nigeria, 
Malaya and even New Zealand sales of 
British bikes are still going up. In West 
Africa “‘two bikes in every shed” is the 
mark of keeping up with the N’Joneses. 

The decline of the bicycle has been 
matched by the rise of the scooter and 
the “moped.” The new T.I.-Raleigh 


combination will manufacture wellnigh 
every powered bike made in_ this 
country. Production of these “mopeds” 
last year was nearly four times what it 
had been in 1958—and again it is the 
cluttered roads that provide their best 
selling point. The moped is almost as 
flexible and effective a vehicle in 
navigating channels through stationary 
cars as the old muscle-driven bicycle. 

The Raleigh shareholders who will 
receive some cash and T.I. shares will 
be shifting from a company with most 
of its eggs in a somewhat contracting 
basket into one of the best diversified 
giants of our industrial world. Sir Ivan 
Stedeford’s Tube Investments, allied 
as it is with the Reynolds group in the 
United States, and with British Alu- 
minium now tucked safely under its 
belt, is one of the most dynamic and 
rapidly expanding industrial empires 
in Britain. It will be acquiring the 
Raleigh business on immediately more 
favourable terms than those it had to 





The Lure of the City 
HE drift from the land is becoming 


a stampede. Last year, 13,000 
agricultural workers threw up their jobs 
to get work in the towns. Since the war, 
well over a quarter of a million labourers 
have abandoned the farms. Their loss 
has been made good, of course, by the 
increased use of machinery. But, if the 
present tendency isn’t stopped, there 
just won’t be enough hands: in the 
countryside to maintain food production 
at its present level. 

The Agricultural Workers’ Union 
claims that the reason farm-hands leave 
for the cities is because the minimum 
agricultural wage is {8 per week— 
which is £3 below the national average. 
Consequently they are now going to 
press for an increase to a basic £9. 

Will this stop the drift? I doubt it. 
To begin with, though the minimum is 
£8, few workers nowadays earn less 
than another {2 in overtime. And the 
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pay for its last and bigger mouthful, 
British Aluminium. The Raleigh 
ordinary shares are being bought on a 
12 per cent earnings basis. That is 
nearly twice the figure on which T.I. 
shares are now selling in the’ market— 
a flattering compliment to T.I., its 
chairman Sir Ivan, and all others con- 
nected with this enterprise. 

Whether it be bikes or mopeds or 
cars steel and still more steel will be 
needed. It will be forthcoming. Steel 
Company of Wales have just announced 
that work on the £20 million develop- 
ment plan which is to produce another 
400,000 tons of the scarce sheet and 
tin plate is well on schedule. United 
Steel are launching a £32} million 
expansion plan. The leaders of the 
steel industry are evidently brimful of 
confidence for the future. These two 
companies will more than earn their 
keep in the years ahead, and the 
investor would do well to take a ride 
with them. — LOMBARD LANE 


* * * 


Union make no allowance for the farm 
workers’ perks when they state their 
case. The average hand gets a cottage 
rent-free, he probably gets free milk 
too, and doesn’t pay any rates. Many 
also get free firewood, a place to run 
poultry, and often no electricity bill, 
wherever the power is generated by a 
lighting plant owned by the farmer. 
These amenities certainly bridge the 
difference between the wage a man 
earns in the country and that which he 
might receive in the town. 

I’ve been farming for over twenty 
years. An old notebook on my desk 
shows that the first cowman I employed 
received 6s. per day. I remember he 
had a wife and three children. I find 
myself wondering whether he was 
miserably underpaid; but I can’t recall 
any signs of poverty in his cottage. 
There were certainly no bare feet, or 
illustrations to Dickens. True, he had 
no television, washing-machine or 
motor-bike, which the present cowman 
now owns. It’s clear the real wage has 
risen; the labourer’s living conditions 
have improved, and his hours are, of 
course, very much shorter. 

But a 44-hour week, and even a £10 
minimum, won’t stop tlie farm worker 
leaving for the town. Money is not the 
main cause for his restlessness. 

The real trouble is generally that his 
wife is bored and lonely in their cottage, 
and thinks that she will have more to 
distract her if she can live nearer the 
glamour of the shops. 

— RONALD DUNCAN 
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Love Among the Pigeons 


E were only pigeon fanciers in 

the sense that we fancied keeping 
pigeons; and we had a dovecote which, 
like an empty nursery, was at once a 
challenge and a reproach. A newspaper 
article entitled DOVES AROUND THE 
HOUSE—THE PERFECT TRANQUILLIZERS 
decided us; and in the same week we 
saw an advertisement for decorative 
white fantails, 15/- a pair, carriage paid 
from a farm near Bridport. Good yeo- 
man stock from the Hardy country, we 
thought; but did not think that, like the 
characters in the novels, they would be 
creatures of complex passions. We 
dreamed only of white wings wheeling 
past the window, soft cooing at eventide, 
peace and joy and love. We were ripe 
for tranquillizing. 

It was late October when we met our 
pigeons at the station. They were 
beautiful beyond compare, and of 
course we named them Romeo and 
Juliet. We installed them in the dove- 
cote feeling privileged to handle living 
things of such exquisite purity . . . and 
in no time found ourselves vicariously 
involved in the emotional strains of 
such unconventional situations as are 
the conventional stock-in-trade of the 
modern stage: the ménage a trois, the 
frustrated spinster, the unmarried 
mother, the lodger; seductions, per- 
versions, fixations. Moreover, there was 
total disregard of Malthusian doctrines, 
complete ignorance of the most element- 
ary family planning. Pigeon manuals 
give the breeding season as February to 
July, but ours observe no seasons. 
The rate of increase in our pigeon 


population is cause for grave disquiet. 
It is anything but tranquillizing. 

The_ ménage da trois came about 
because one of the original pair escaped 
before the initial wired-in month was 
up. We thought it was Juliet, but cock 
and hen pigeons can only be dis- 
tinguished by experts. To be on the 
safe side we sent for another pair; and 
when Anthony and Cleopatra arrived 
they settled in quite cordially with 
Romeo. General cordiality, however, 
turned more selective, and one day in 
February, Romeo and Anthony were 
observed kissing—one of the endearing 
things about doves is that they do 
actually kiss. It seemed that Romeo must 
be Juliet; unless of course Anthony were 
Cleopatra. 

The lovers were not actively unkind 
to Cleo, but gradually she was made to 
feel de trop. Once the nest was built in 
an upstairs room of the dovecote she 
took to sleeping out on the roof. We 
wondered if the time would come when 
they would make up to her as a useful 
aunt for egg-sitting. But no: exactly 
according to the manual, Anthony sat 
from 9 a.m. until 3 p.m. and Romeo 
did the rest of the twenty-four hours . . . 
““Man’s work is o’er at set of sun, but 
women’s work is never done.” That 
was how we learned that Romeo was 
the hen. ~ And it followed, since the 
other two arrived as a pair, that Cleo 
must be female. 

She was indeed female, with all the 
romantic longings and maternal yearn- 
ings of the feminine heart. Her 
Anthony had been stolen from her and 
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she was getting bitter. Moreover, she 
was losing her looks, because pigeons 
preen each other and the mateless 
cannot be elegant. She had to watch 
Romeo and Anthony rear two sets of 
squeakers (as pigeon nestlings are 
called) in quick succession. When the 
squeakers matured and began to be 
interested in each other instead of her 
she was driven to a desperate course, 
and who can blame her? As a rule, the 
pigeons take only short circular flights 
in formation over the surrounding 
fields, always returning home to make 
their roof-fall. But one Saturday 
morning Cleo flew off alone and did 
not return until Monday. Some of the 
younger pigeons were by then sleeping 
out on a ledge over the kitchen window. 
There were still some vacant pigeon 
holes, but it seems that the law of the 
dovecote is similar to that of the 
council house: married couples only, 
Cleo did not join the other sleepers-out. 
She slept alone on the roof. 

Our joy when some ten days later we 
saw Cleo flying into the dovecote with 
a twig in her beak was tempered by 
anxiety. Fulfilled at last—but was she 
properly married? She was getting no 
help with her furnishing; and when it 
came to sitting, she sat and sat and sat, 
with no 9 a.m. till 3 p.m. relief. It was 
not surprising, with such an un- 
satisfactory pre-natal atmosphere, that 
one egg was a dud and the other 
hatched out a weakly squab, despised 
by the rest as illegitimate. Once more 
Cleo took to the roof. 

Perfect tranquillizers, symbols of 
peace! True, there is sweetness in their 
cooing, beauty in the flash and sweep of 
white wings in the sunshine, amuse- 
ment in their pretty pranks; and as 
chimney-pot décor they are very, very 
top. But not long ago there were falls 
of soot on a bedroom carpet for six 
days on end. On the seventh day a 
pigeon arrived in the grate, very dirty, 
very cross, but alive. Pigeons are great 
survivors. Moreover, they are getting 
uppish. They sit on the window sill 
and tap with their beaks: “ More corn, 
more corn!” And if someone switches 
on the light when they are roosting on 
the ledge above there are throaty 
protests: “Put out that light, can’t you 
—put out that light!” 

About a fortnight ago a dark grey 
pigeon from the old Town Hall came 
up on a Sunday and stayed with our 
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pigeons till sunset. He was handsome 
in a flashy, urban sort of way; an 
obvious cad, but just the type a naive 
country dove might fall for. He hasn’t 
come again, but we wonder about the 
recent eggs. ‘They may produce some 
distinctive results: the trouble about 
pure bred fantails is their pure all- 


whiteness—you can’t tell one from an- 
other. As against that, it would mean 
another unmarried mother on our 
hands; and squeakers with a touch of 
the tar brush would surely be ostracized, 
if not pecked—the pure are such prigs. 
Another untranqui! episode! As it is, 
our nerves are all to pieces. 
— ALISON ADBURGHAM 


Ice-cold War 


a) weather: the ice-cream 
trade is mobilizing, and mothers, 
casting away their old-fashioned dreams 
of bird-song floating on the summer air, 
are buying ear-plugs and organizing 
their defences. 

We are attacked by four ice-cream 
vans in our neighbourhood: one calls 
twice a day, two once a day, and one 
twice a week. So were I to submit to 
each demand by two children at 6d. a 
time it would mean a total expenditure 
of 30/- a week on ice-cream—and for 
that I can buy enough of the nourishing 
things they won’t eat to last a fortnight. 

The first step in self-defence is to 
hide my purse and then go through all 
ash-trays, fruit bowls, stud-boxes, glove 
drawers and empty vases removing 
loose change. (Last time I bought a 
Premium Fond with what I collected.) 

Fortunately the vans themselves pro- 
vide their own advance warning system. 
The children hear and distinguish these 
warning notes about four seconds 
before I can. I therefore outwit them 
by having the radio in the house on 
full blast all day, despite the fact that 
we are all at the top of the garden. It 


is us that the B.B.C. keep getting at 
with their ever-so-tactful announce- 
ments about open windows and keeping 
the volume down. Our neighbours, 
who live on ice-cream, know perfectly 
well I am trying to drown four notes 
of “ My Darling Clementine” played by 
Van A, twice daily, and they are the 
eople who keep ringing the B.B.C. 
and complaining. I don’t really win, 
either, as the children can hear this 
music of the love of food even more 
clearly when the van reaches the housing 
estate behind us, and make still more 
fuss because they have missed him. 

Van B is no fool, and parks outside 
the school gates at 3.30. Here the 
defence is simple but needs courage: 
never meet children from school when 
carrying money. This means that you 
have to drag a whining/wailing child 
from amid his lolly-laden school- 
fellows, and brave the mean-I-call-it 
expressions of more liberal mums. 

Van C plays a chime of bells like a 
demented carillon. These carry at least 
half a mile, and the battle may therefore 
last all of forty minutes As soon as the 
first “I Owe You Five Farthings” 
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echoes down the road my _ usually 
fairly normal children grow tense. 
Then, suspicions confirmed by recon- 
naissance, they begin jumping madly 
up and down and emit shrieks .. . 


“Quick!” ‘“He’s here!” “Quick, 
quick!” “He'll go past!” (No such 
luck.) “Please, a sixpence.” “Don’t say 


no, don’t say no!” I do say no. 
Impassioned runnings between kitchen 
and front gate. ‘“There’s still time.” 
“Quick, quick!”  ‘“‘Alfred’s got one. 
Don’t say no.” (Alfred is the one who 
lives on ice-cream—and looks like it.) 
The screams mount as the bells fade 
and we all collapse exhausted until it is 
time for the next round. 

Van D, Mr. Twice-a-week, is our 
approved ice-cream man. Not only 
does he have lollies for threepence but 
he restricts himself to a fairly well- 
moderated Victory V and chimes. only 
twice at each stopping point. Further- 
more one of his days is Sunday, so 
father can subsidize us, and I’ll have 
one too, please. — ANNE HAWARD 


Lament 


NEVER wax my polished floors 
But the soft rain falls out of doors, 
And cats come running helter-skelter 
Into my shining house for shelter; 
And in and out the rooms they go, 
On lissom, feline, but unfortunately 
never printless toe. 


— MONA MCCOURT 


















‘““ Things have gone from bad to worse.’ 








Toby Competitions 


No. 111—How’s the Postilion Now? 
OMPETITORS are invited to provide four sentences from 
a phrasebook of conversation to be used on other British 
travellers met abroad. Limit 100 words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. Runners- 
up receive a one-guinea book token. The closing date for entries 
has been advanced. They must be received by first post on 
Wednesday, May 4. Address to Tosy CoMPETITION No. 111, 
Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 108 
(Enter Two Gentlemen) 


Competitors were asked for a snatch of Shakespearian dialogue 
on an April theme. The Budget and the start of cricket proved 
the most popular subjects, but cricket turned out to be curiously 
intractable—too English, perhaps. 


The winner is: 
K. HILLYER 
WELLARD HOUSE 
DUKES WOOD DRIVE 
GERRARDS CROSS 
BUCKS 
A deserted parade ground near Whitehall. 
Enter three female civil servants. 


All: The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Work a charm to tax the land. 





THEN AS NOW 


Tobacco and old-age pensioners seem to have been a 
political issue for longer than one might expect 








CNA Nt Kw eee 
INGRATITUDE. 
(Old Mau, who has just reecived his Old-Age Pension, tenders the usual thrce-hal jponce 
for half an ounce of tubacco ») 
Tobacconist. “Ir 18 Tworesce NuW, OWING TO INE EXTRA DUTY ‘mposep.’ 
Old Mun, “Quup weavers! WHAT WILL THIS GoveRsmENT Do NEXT?” 


September 29 1909 
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lst C.S.: | Seven and nine shall constant be, 
And from impost shall go free 
The Ace of Spades. 

2nd C.S.: Likewise redeem 
Flick’ring shades of silver screen. 

3rd C.S.:  Canc’rous lungs for aid shall croak, 


Raise the toll on hell’s blue smoke, 
Make the twenty man, each day, 
Seven times seven in pence to pay. 
All: Blend our budget with cheap wine, 
A sever’d handshake and it’s fine. 
Enter Hecate-Amory, to the three civil servants. 
H-A: O, well done! I commend your pains, 
And age shall not bring a share i’ the gains. 
Thunder, lightning and division bells. Exeunt. 


The following earn book tokens: 


Squire Flannel: Prithee, good fellow, comest thou to the nets 
Ere twilight’s veil bedecks the sloping day? 


Colin: Ay, my good lord, that readily I will. 
Squire Flannel: Promptness attend thee when thy task be done. 
Colin : So like a whippet tugging at the leash 


Am I, my lord, I scarce can wait the hour. 
Thou hast a wily finger to thy arm. 

Perchance again the churls of Winkle Green, 
Beguiled by thy sly spinning dollydoops, 

Will slash like ninnies and like sinners fall 
When we their meadow dandyleonine 

Grace with our sweat this sabbath’s coming 


Squire Flannel: 


noon 
As cuckoo blends with willow’s manly r:ag 
And summer waits the innings of the spring. 
C. L. Lyall, 5 Weston Road, Petersfield, Hampshire 


lst Townsman: Hast thou had wind of change? 

2nd T.: (Hotfoot from Westminster). Winded indeed I am. 
Puffed out and out of puffs. The only change is that 
there will be less change. Men will still be led by 
the nose and will pay through the mouth. 

me: 2.3 The doctors say he cutteth off the claws of Cancer. 


2nd T.: The cause of cancer? "Tis a mystery, like love. 
Amo, I love, yet love I not Amory. 

mee. 5.3 A cautious sailor, they say. . . 

2nd T.: Yes, he favours port. 

sat Fi: . . . and harbours well the land. City men, forced 


back to city ways, will soon reveal if farming really 
pays. 

S. L. Short, 49 Alva-way, Carpenders Park, Watford, Herts. 
Shylock : No longer, Tubal, canst 
Thou pall thee in the dunnest smoke of Hell 
By fragrant inspiration of the weed; 
For twice ten breaths thou payest the demi-groat 
To line th’ insatiate maw and greedy gulf 
O’ the Doge’s coffer. 

Curs’d be all his tribe! 
And yet—the most unkindest cut of all— 
He carves and cuts at my poor pelting farm, 
Where nothing teems but hateful docks and thistles, 
And turns on it Taxation’s baleful glare— 
O heavy loss! Thou cans’t aot choose but break. 
Yet I’ll revenge; he frees our entertainment; 
Who stars at the Rialto? There I’ll go 
And gaze untaxed. 
Shylock : And I'll go fish i’ The Pools. 
Canon T. C. Heritage, 59 High Street, Portsmouth 


Tubal: 


Shylock : 
Tubal: 


Time: Early Morning. Enter Two Citizens 


What Cheer, brave Jack? 
Marry, no cheer at all 
Sith our poor world is ruled by meddling fools 
Who chop and change and measure out the hours 
Of daylight and of darkness and of sleep 
By mere presumptuous edict. Nay, anon 
At Ocean’s brink they’ll notify the tides 
When they may come and go. Next they’ll decree 
When cock may crow, when God’s fair day may dawn, 
When flowers may ope and close. They’d have us rise 
And quit the too-brief comfort of our beds 
Before the kindly sun hath tempered down 
The rheumy exhalations of the night. 
Ist Cit: It likes thee not, this Summer Time, poor Jack? 
j. H. Palfrey, Fircroft, Broadwater Rise, Guildford, Surrey 


Ist Cit: 
2nd Cit: 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


A Rhapsody of Words 


The O server and J. L. Garvin. A. M. 
Gollin. Oxford University Press, 45/- 


ROWING up, I read Garvin’s 
>» weekly manifesto (“ article” is an 

understatement) in the Observer 
with a sense of awe. Those wide, noble 
columns, those majestic half-dozen or so 
headings usually including a “Whither?” 
or “And After?”; then the numbered 
sub-divisions of the clauses with few but 
with how splendid stars and further 
headings; it was an experience like going 
to rather high church and it seemed 
impious of “Beachcomber” to ~talk 
about the south-western slopes of Mr. 
Garvin’s weekly article being thrown 
open to the public. 

Garvin was almost certainly more 
authoritatively informed and swayed 
political opinion more than any other 
journalist of the century. He knew. 
Jackie Fisher, First Sea Lord, told him, 
with the blazing indiscretion so charac- 
teristic of that explosive sailor, all that 
went on in secret State conclaves. 
King Edward VII sent to the 
Admiralty: to find out the author of 
one article forecasting how many new 
battleships would be built and when. 
Later Fisher told his confidant “I 
have had to see the King even 4a la 
Nicodemus—he is a true friend and 
loves his Observer ! Private—he reads 
every word, he told me!” The 
admiral used to head his letters to 
Garvin “Private and Secret and to 
be burnt.” 

They all recognized the power of 
his pen. W. T. Stead, in his Review 
of Reviews, declared “ Subtract 
Chamberlain and Garvin from the 
Tariff Reform movement and it 
would collapse.” Indeed the Liberal 
press thought, and said, that Garvin, 
not Balfour, was master of the Tory 
party. 

On the issue of fighting the Liberal 
proposal to create new peers galore, 
so as to bring the House of Lords 
to heel, Garvin split with Balfour, and 
when Bonar Law succeeded to the 
party leadership Garvin’s ascendancy 


criticism 


waned. He distrusted Law, believing 
him to be under the thumb of Max 
Aitken (Beaverbrook to be)’ and Law, 
though friendly, was aloof. Garvin had 
lost his paramount position in the 
councils of the party leaders. 

Dr. Gollin’s clear and detailed survey, 
which covers the years 1908-1914, has 
a peculiar fascination for journalists. 
Northcliffe, for all his popular empire— 
Daily Mail, Answers and all that—lacked 
the real power and influence which only 
a “high-class journal of opinion ” could 
give him. The Observer lay, in his own 
phrase, derelict in the Fleet ditch with a 
circulation of less than five thousand and 
losing £12,000 a year, though respected. 
So he bought it and hired Garvin, son 
of an Irish Catholic labourer (“when I 
left the Roman Catholic Church I joined 
the church of Wordsworth ”). The new 
editor was not coyly modest: “I am a 
various man, full up on more things than 
anybody knows apart from foreign 
policy; my mind is going like Vulcan’s 
smithy; I have revolutionized the art of 


leadez-writing.” His zeal was fierce. He . 
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went to the office one Sunday evening 
when there was no one there except a 
boy; his tall figure, pale complexion, 
great staring blue eyes and big cigar, 
looming suddenly~ out of the dark, 
frightened the lad, especially when he 
boomed “Boy ! we are going to make 
the Observer sell like hot cakes.” 

The proud day came when the paper 
made a profit one week of £2 4s. 8d. and 
the circulation soared to forty thousand. 
“My dear Garvino” Northcliffe was 
calling him now, but he didn’t like it and 
protested that “Garve” was the only 
admissible nickname. Punch noticed him 
more than once: 

His mien was tremendously solemn, 

His style was alert and alive, 

And what others could say in one 
column 

He swelled into five. 

But with all this glory the money was 
meagre. The three members of the 
sports staff netted four guineas between 
them, six police-court reporters got 5s. 
a week, and the motoring correspondent 
rapaciously stood out for two guineas. 

The art and music critics did better, 

£3 Ss. and £3 10s. respectively. 

Coolness with the Chief developed 
over a money quarrel when they had 
turned the corner and were making 
a profit. The final split came when 
Garvin attacked Northcliffe’s own 
views on tariffs in the Observer. The 
Chief wired: “ Either you get out or 
I do.” In the event Northcliffe did, 
generously giving Garvin three weeks 
to find a purchaser at £40,000 (which 
Garvin bumped up to £45,000 to 
make a bit on the side as compensa- 
tion for losing his. fifth share in the 
ownership). Garvin found the Astor 
family, who have stayed. 

— LESLIE MARSH 


NEW NOVELS 


Blow Up a Storm. Garson Kanin. 
Heinemann, 18/- 
Paco Never Fails. Andras 
Secker and Warburg, 18/- 
A Fighting Man. Henry Treece. Bodley 
Head, 16/- 
The Trial Begins. Abram Tertz. Collins, 
12/6 
It doesn’t follow because a man can 
write good comedies he can write a good 
novel, and in fact the odds seem wholly 


Laszlo. 














HARGREAVES 


against this; but Garson Kanin, the distin- 
guished American dramatist (Born Yester- 
day), has defied the punters with a first novel 
marvellously free from the common failings. 
By any standards Blow Up a Storm is a 
remarkable piece of work. As I remember 
no other novel doing, it gets right under 
the skin of jazz, making even me, 2 stranger 
in Tin Pan Alley, share the exquisite 
excitement that can come when all the 
members of a band are for a magic moment 
creatively and completely merged. It deals 
understandingly and unsentimentally with 
the colour problem, and manages to convey 
in a brilliantly funny slice of round-the- 
bend reporting the subjective effects of 


marijuana. Mr. Kanin’s characters are so 
vivid, his dialogue so tautly amusing, that 
he keeps us eagerly with him all the time, 
as if he had been writing novels all his 
life. And this one is moving as well as 
extremely entertaining. 

Just as it could only have come from 
America, so Paco Never Fails is utterly 
European, saturated as it is in the slow- 
moving fatalism of Spain. In Madrid, it 
seems, there is a crusted tradition in favour 
of wet-nurses, most of them unmarried 
country girls, who when they find their 
resources dwindling go to professionals’ in 
the responsible job of fatherhood. Of these 
Paco, Andras Laszlo’s hero, is the most 
honoured in the whole city, a man treated 
with respect in the best café society and 
approaching his work with befitting gravity. 
His appointments are made through an 
agent; his wife’s kitchen is his waiting- 
room. This delightfully witty novel ends 
in tragedy, when Paco discovers that his 
barren wife is pregnant by his closest r:val. 
He is an endearing character, and his author 
has the blessed trick of wrapping every- 
thing in innocence. An excellent transla- 
tion, by Peter Mayne. 

Those who like a_ picaresque, fairly 
Rabelaisian period novel should be pleased 
by Henry Treece’s A Fighting Man, which 
describes the adventures of a cottage-boy 
who rose to wealth and fame in the days 
of the Regency, by guts and fist-power. 
Pugilism was then as quick a ladder from 
obscurity as TV and films are today; it 
took Ned Ashton into a maul with Mendoza 
in which he was half-blinded, it brought 
him two engulfing love affairs, and intro- 
duced him to most of the major sharks in 
the country, including Prinny and his awful 
brother Cumberland. The reader may be 
alternately attracted by the romantic trap- 
pings of the age and repelled by its 
brutality, but Mr. Treece tells a fast-moving 
story skilfully and can make, Georgian 
dialogue flow with conviction. 

The Trial Begins, though over-praised 
in its blurb, is interesting as a satire on 
the Soviet régime written by an anonymous 
Russian calling himself “ Abram Tertz.” It 
was smuggled out, and its period is Stalin’s 
last year, when the screws were being 
tightened even farther by Beria. Its main 
target for mockery is an owlish Public 
Prosecutor who suffers from a deviationist 
son; it throws valuable light on the haunted 
lives of tightrope-walking officials, ruthless 
in office and in private mild suburban little 
men, relaxing in embroidery and in mak- 
ing children’s toys. Its sombre ironies 
follow such traditional lines that it might 
almost have been written by Chekhov in 
the *80s about the Czarist régime. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


“RAGE MAN OR DEVIL” 


The Other Face. Catholic Life under 
Elizabeth I. Collected and Edited by 
Philip Caraman. Longmans, 30/- 
“There will never want men in England 

that will have care of their own salvation,” 

wrote the martyred Edmund Campion, 

“nor such as shall advance other men’s; 
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neither shall this church here ever fail so 
long as priests and pastors shall be found 
for their sheep, rage man or devil never 
so much.” This new anthology is a vivid 
and ample comment on  Campion’s 
assurance. As-his earlier books have shown, 
Fr. Caraman is the ideal remembrancer of 
the life of the English Catholic cazacombs 
during the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. These sombre and eloquent 
extracts make a perfect introduction to the 
subject—though they will probably read as 
red rags to the Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford. The chapter headings 
—*The Old Priests,’ “The Queen,” 
“ Pursuivants,” “ Trial,” “ Torture,” 
“Prison,” “The Gallows”—speak for them- 
selves. Miraculous and malign influences 
abound: at Campion’s death the Thames 
changes its course, “ ceasing to flow or ebb 
all that day” ; Walsingham’s secret burial 
carries off a gravedigger, “ impoisoned with 
that most noisome smell”; at Father 
Mumford Scot’s execution “some too 
noticed, when the hangman held up his 
quarters, that his knees were hardened as 
horn by much prayer.” It is the beginning 
of a legend, dormant for two hundred years, 
renascent in the Catholic revival in the 
1850s—Newman’s “ Second Spring.” 
— JOHN RAYMOND 


MISSING MRS. FITZHERBERT 


w ree Anita Leslie. Hutchinson, 
5 

Mrs. Fitzherbert has a compelling fas- 
cination. Noble, lovable, royal, romantic, 
she is still, to-day, a century after her 
death, largely mysterious. It is the 
mystery that draws her biographers and 
their readers. We all know the touching 
history of her marriage; what we want to 
know, now, is the heart of the’ mystery. 
Were there any descendants of the 
marriage, and, if so, what happened to 
them? What of the nebulous son, the 
Ords in America, and the others who claim 
descent? What of Marianne Smythe? Was 
she Maria’s daughter in fact as well as in 
theoty? We long for a biographer who 
could solve any one of these problems, or 
discover a bundle of letters that escaped 
Maria’s bonfires and the Victorians’ 
scissors. If the tale must be told again, 
it must be told finally and completely, and 
surpassingly well. Alas, Miss Leslie has 
re-presented much of her father’s material, 
she has added nothing of any importance, 
and she has not told the tale as ‘it should 
be told. Fateful nights, burning eyes, gold 
hair, white throats: we are given every- 
thing, as well as a prince singing “a 
favourite melody” to his Maria in the 
Brighton Pavilion. When he sang, we are 
told, the guests would “ see a softness light 
Maria’s face. Thus he had sung to her 
as a young man. How could she not love 
him? ”. And how indeed could the Prince 
not love his own dearest wife Maria, 
“ plump, fresh-skinned, still lovely at fifty- 
four?” Miss Leslie leaves us wondering. 
Who, by the way, is Colonel Gronar on 
p. 176? Could he be Captain Gronow in 
disguise? — JOANNA RICHARDSON 
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JAZZ FOR POSTERITY 
This Is Jazz. Edited by Ken Williamson. 

Newnes, 30/- 

A hotchpotch of essays, articles, profiles 
and criticism by a variety of writers includ- 
ing Whitney Balliett, Francis Newton, 
Leonard Feather, André Hodeir, Iain Lang, 
Wilfrid Thomas and Ken Sykora, with 
photographs of star jazz performers—Big 
Bill Broonzy dozing photogenically during 
the shooting of Big Bill Blues is particularly 
charming. The collection is uneven, and 
room has been found for a certain amount 
of archness and pomposity, not to mention 
yet another of those baffling, inconclusive 
interviews with Jelly Roll Morton. Worth- 
while items are Whitney Balliett on Sidney 
Catlett and Thelonious Monk, Hodeir and 
Nat Hentoff on improvization, and Marian 
McPartland on herself. The prevailing 
tone is light-hearted, and most people are 
catered for—the newcomer to jazz, the 
Pasie-fiend, the MJQ-addict, the Charlie 
Parker-worshipper, and the New Orleans 
diehard. Something for everyone, but 
perhaps not quite enough for anyone, at 
the price. — A.A. 


Kings of Jazz—No. 5 Louis Armstrong by 
Albert J. McCarthy. No. 6 Charlie 
Parker by Max Harrison. No. 7 Fats 
Waller by Charles Fox. No. 8 King 
Oliver by Martin Williams. Cassell, 5/- 
each. 

How tragic it is that jazz was invented 
so long before decent gramophone records! 
Such almost prehistoric Kings of Jazz as 
Buddy Bolden and Freddie Keppard will 
never be accurately recorded in the history 
books owing to insufficient evidence on disc. 
The great jazzmen of the past leave no 
manuscripts or scores, and we have only the 
testimonies of the lucky few who heard 
them to go on. Mr. Williarns seems to have 
been hard put to it to find enough to say 
about Joe Oliver to fill a book, yet he gives 
us the facts and advises us how to listen 
to the few recordings available of this 
unmistakably important musician, whose 
inclusion in this series is more than justified 
by his recorded work, however hard one 
must listen to it beneath the scratches. The 
other three authors present sober and 
thorough portraits of their subjects, each 
even finds something new to say about men 
who are already household words. (Waller, 
we are told, was the first jazzman to 
have his death announced on the nine 
o'clock news!) This is a valuable series for 
all who are interested in the origins of 
present-day jazz. — G. L. P. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 

The Fall of Parnell 1890-91. F. S. L. 

Lyons. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 42/- 

In this detailed study of an eleven-month 
episode Dr. Lyons turns up a good many 
new facts. One function of learning is to 
remind .us of the complexity of life, and not 
until his conclusion does Dr. Lyons stand 
back to look at the wood. We follow the 
slow victory of the pack over the ailing 
Parnell and at first the minuteness is boring 
as yet ‘nother letter has its date fixed and 
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“ If you must admire his Picasso, dear, it’s a Buffet.” 


yet another compromise is proved to have 
been known to A but not to B; but gradu- 
ally the whole muddle of intrigue comes 
to life and not merely one year but the 
whole course of Irish political history is 
illuminated. 

The book may be rather professional for 
many readers, but it will appeal to anyone 
interested in the detail of history and poli- 
tics, and will surprise anyone who thinks 
of character-assassination as a modern 
invention and of Tim Healy as just a wit 
with a charming brogue. It badly. needs a 
chronological table and despite all the foot- 
notes it seems dear. 

— R.G. G. P. 


John Russell. Phaidon, 


Georges Braque. 
18/6 


It is not necessary to understand entirely 
current theorization on Braque’s art to 
enjoy his paintings. This is not to say that 
one cannot appreciate John Russell’s fore- 
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word to this book. Mr. Russell has a very 
pleasant turn of phrase and feels very 
strongly the almost magnetic attraction of 
Braque’s work. Nor are all Braque’s own 
sayings unhelpful to artists themselves, in 
spite of his apparent liking for the mysteri- 
ous and cryptic. Braque’s paintings, apart 
from his eatly Fauve period, have increased 
in richness and gaiety with his advance in 
years, and much of his admirable quality 
as a maker of shapes and textures and as 
a colourist is shown in this extremely 
successful Phaidon book. —A.D. 


CREDIT BALANCE 


The Longest Day. Cornelius Ryan. 
Gollancz, 21/-. A comprehensive account 
of the events of the first day of the landings 
in Normandy in June, 1944. The many 
strands are woven into a cohesive pattern 
not only with great skill but with art too. 
Impeccable illustrations and maps. A real 
connoisseur’s job. 





AT THE PLAY 


The Merchant of Venice 
(STRATFORD-UPON-AVON) 

A Passage to India (CoMEDY) 

Great Expectations (MERMAID) 

A Lodging for a Bride (WESTMINSTER) 

Johnny the Priest (PRINCES) 

The Most Happy Fella (CoLIsEUM) 


ITH Michael Langham’s The 
Merchant of Venice Stratford 
makes amends for its poor open- 
ing. This production is simple and 
intelligent; in the main it is well acted, 
and Desmond Heeley’s unostentatious sets 
and eighteenth century dresses show it off 
admirably. Peter O”’Toole, who distin- 
guished himse!f in The Long and the Short 
and the Tall, shows every sign of being a 
very interesting recruit to Shakespeare; his 
Shylock is refreshingly not a caricature of 
the cringing Jew of tradition but a fiercely 
independent fellow prepared to take on the 
Doge or anybody else. His courtesy is 
impeccable, his resolution steely; the result 
is extremely impressive, and against the 
appalling arrogance of Antonio and his 
caddish hangers-on he appears to be 
almost the only gentleman in Venice. 
Dorothy Tutin seemed to me a delightful 
Portia up to and after the trial scene; there, 
though she went for it with the utmost 


Portia—DorotTHy TUTIN 


gallantry, I thought her handicapped by 
her size and youth. Patrick Wymark as a 
hearty Gratiano and Paul Hardwick as a 
boot-blacked and deep-throated Morocco 
were both good, and Arragon’s casket scene 
was funnier than I ever remember it. He 
is played with telling affectation by Ian 
Richardson, and takes so long making up 
his mind that no one can blame the girl 
holding the casket for dropping in a 
swoon. 


It is so seldom a novel fully survives 
translation to the stage that Miss Santha 
Rama Rau is to be enormously congratu- 
lated on capturing so faithfully the 
subtleties of E. M. Forster’s A Passage to 
India, a book which I should have thought 
presented uncommon difficulties. What a 
relief to be given a play about something 
that matters! Miss Rau preserves Mr. 
Forster’s exquisite balance in his satire on 
the two races, and ends the story with the 
acquittal of Dr. Aziz and his break with 
Fielding. The scene in the English club in 
Chandrapore, which came in for criticism 
at Oxford, has been tightened up, so that 
now there is no reason for mistimed laughs. 
Frank Hauser’s production strikes me as 
masterly, and the leading characters are 
beautifully interpreted. A young actor 


from Pakistan, Zia Mohyeddin, plays Dr. 


[The Merchant of Venice 


Shylock—PETER O’TOOLE 
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Aziz brilliantly, revealing the strength as 
well as the weakness of the Indian charac- 
ter. This is a performance of rare intelli- 
gence. Norman Wooland is very close to 
my idea of Mr. Fielding, and the two 
slightly offbeat English ladies, Mrs. Moore 
and Miss Quested, are brought to life 
splendidly by Enid Lorimer and Dilys 
Hamlett. The way Miss Hamlett touches 
a passion for facts with an undercurrent 
of hysteria is quite admirable. A Passage 
to India is a fine play in its own right, with 
a very witty opening leading to the tense 
drama of the later acts. It brings a welcome 
note of distinction to our jaded theatre List. 


The Mermaid’s open stage lends itself 
well to Sally Miles’s swift-moving produc- 
tion of Great Expectations, in Gerald 
Frow’s adaptation. Of all Dickens’s novels 
this has probably the strongest backbone 
of plot, and although Mr. Frow has had 
to simplify drastically, the essentials remain. 
We are gripped at the outset by a blood- 
curdling encounter on the marshes between 
Magwitch and Pip, and are passed on 
rapidly to the Gargerys and Miss 
Havisham. There is no time for more than 
quick impressions of the characters, but 
most of them are hit off remarkably 
successfully, particularly the eccentrics; 
Josephine Wilson’s Miss MHavisham is 
exce'lently feline, and Edgar K. Eruce’s 
Pumblechook, Michael Logan’s Mr. 
Jaggers, Colin Ellis’s Mr. Wemmick and 
Blake Butler’s Aged P. are all pretty nearly 
as I had imagined them. John Hall and 
Gary Watson make up faithfully the two 
halves of Pip, and Frian Hewlett and 
Richard Coe do the same for Herbert 
Pocket. The ending returns to Dickens’s 
original idea of leaving Pip a solitary man, 
which I am all for. 


“TI don’t see much difference between 
your profession and mine,” says the tart 
to the muck-raking journalist in A Lodging 
for a Bride, and that is the point of a play 
that attacks the sensational expioitation of 
crime and vice by the gutter press. We 
are ‘in a thieves’ lodging-house throughout 
the evening. One of its regulars sends his 
young wife to stay there while he does a 
bank job, on which he kills a policeman 
and is arrested. The girl, an innocent from 
Ireland, is taken care of by a reporter who 
has won her story in an auction. with a 
rival. Her large fee is swallowed up by the 
defence; her story is written by the reporter, 
as also are the sugared letters which her 
husband sends from prison. Both make 
popular light reading for a ghoulish public. 
On the morning of the execution the girl 
gets her coup de grdce when the reporter 
at last publishes the truth, that in fact 
she was bigamously married. Towards the 
end he has the humanity to show signs of 
being slightly sickened by his job. 

In thus calling attention to one of the 
minor scandals of our time Patrick Kirwan 
has undoubtedly done us a service. It is 
a weakness of his play that its story is 
foreseeable, but as a documentary of what 
can happen it is well written and acted 
with force and humour. Roger Livesey 
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makes a welcome return as an oily old 
clerical confidence trickster, and Olga 
Lindo is ripely the landlady-cum-fence. 
Robert Shaw comes plausibly from the 
most cynical end of Fleet Street, and 
Helena Hughes as his victim, Jane Hylton 
as the tart and Jack Lambert as a police 
inspector are all helpful. 


R. C. Sherriff's The Telescope, which I 
enjoyed at Guildford, has now been turned 
into a musical called Fohnny the Priest. 
Fruitlessly, I think. The struggles of a 
keen parson in a slum parish lend them- 
selves, it is true, to a chorus of teddy-boys 
and their female hangers-on, but West Side 
Story has covered these horrors with a 
brilliance that cne hoped would put com- 
petition out of court for some time. The 
arrogance of young delinquents is a theme 
of which personally I am very tired. Here 
their dancing is not distinguished, and 
though Anthony Hopkins’s music is impres- 
sive, Peter Powell’s lyrics are too solemnly 
operatic and blur what was exciting in the 
original story. The whole evening is 
fatally slowed up by song; the poor vicar 





REP. SELECTION 


Bristol Old Vic, She Stoops to 
Conquer, until May 14th. 

Oxford Playhouse, The Taming of 
the Shrew, until May 7th. 

Theatre Royal, Windsor, The Long 
and the Short and the Tall, until 
May 7th. 


Perth, Hay Fever, until April 30th. 











cannot have a chat with a policeman with- 
out breaking into it, and this makes his 
behaviour increasingly implausible, in spite 
of a cleverly unpriggish performance by 
Jeremy Brett. He can sing; so can 
Stephanie Voss, who plays his eager little 
wife. And Bunny May, as the teddy-boy 
the vicar nearly rescues, is frighteningly 
good. But even so, Mr. Sherriff’s play was 
far more interesting as it was. Norman 
Marshall’s production flowered in one 
finely imaginative scene, when the boy was 
getting his first glimpse of a wider life. 


I find it very hard to understand how 
Frank Loesser, whose Guys and Dolls was 
dry as a bone and packed with adult wit, 
could possibly be the author of anything 
so embarrassingly sentimental as The Mest 
Happy Fella. Certainly, it has the usual 
advantages of the American musical. 
Jerome Eskow’s production is wonderfully 
precise, and the movements and singing 
of a large chorus are rehearsed to perfec- 
tion. Mr. Loesser’s musical, played by an 
enormous orchestra, is impressive, and 
Tony Walton provides some very imagina- 
tive sets (particularly the railway station 
at night). Stars with good voices are in 
attendance. But to what end are all these 
forces so efficiently mobilized? Not to the 
crisp, exciting commentary on life that Mr. 
Loesser once understood .so well, but to a 
ham story from rustic melodrama about a 
Waitress who marries a rich farmer and is 


[Come Back Africa 


An Anonymous African 


seduced by the handsome foreman on her 
wedding night, filled out with saccharin 
songs of an operatic solemnity. Among 
their first lines are actually “ Mama, mama, 
up in heaven,” and “All nature seems to 
know there are two lovers round.” Inia 
Wiata and Helena Scott are engaging as 
the farmer and his bride, and what little 
fun there is comes mainly from Libi 
Staiger and Jack DeLon, a fine pair of 
comics when they get a chance. 

The first-night audience applauded 
madly. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Inherit the Wind (St. Martin’s— 
23/3/60), the Tennessee “ monkey trial ” 
excitingly reconstructed. Fings Ain’t Wot 
They Used T’be (Garrick—17/2/60), low- 
life musical. Look Who’s Here! (Fortune 
—27/1/60), witty intimate revue. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 

Come Back Africa 
SUALLY my rule is to take a film 
as it were straight, doing my best to 
ignore completely all such distracting 
and irrelevant details as how or why it was 
made, or whether it has a different ending 
from the original book, or what the leading 
players have lately been in the news for. 
But an exception must be made for Come 
Back Africa (Director: Lionel Rogosin). It 
happened to be the only new film press- 
shown in the week under review; but even 
if it had had to compete for attention here 
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with the usual bunch of glossily effective 
pieces of entertainment it would still have 
seemed outstanding. Not as a film, no; 
considered merely as a film it has many 
shortcomings. But part of its point is that 
it has to be considered in conjunction with 
its real background, the situation it presents, 
and the difficult conditions in which it was 
made. 


It compels you to remember these things 
all the time. A sudden jerkiness, spottiness 
and masking of the film is an indication 
that here must be one of the scenes shot 
without the knowledge of, but dangerously 
close to, the police. The whole thing, as 
a foreword says, was made “in secret,” 
for the authorities thought Mr. Rogosin 
was collecting material for a quite different 
kind of film and he would have been 
turned out of South Africa if it had been 
realized he was doing one like this. It has 
a simple fictional basis, but essentially it 
is a documentary, showing what the 
ordinary African is up against as he tries 
to live a reasonable happy life in a country 
where he is treated as something consider- 
ably below a second-class citizen. 

The central figure is Zachariah, whom 
we see first as one of the thousands of 
Africans who are every year “forced off 
the land and into the gold mines.” He 
learns the job at the mine training school 
and works out his contract in the mines, 
always with the hope of being able to stay 
on in Johannesburg and get another job 
that will pay enough to keep the family 
he has left on his useless farm. 

He gets temporary permission to work, 
and then a succession of jobs, but can 
never keep one. The reasons for this are 





Ginger—JOHN LEYTON 





|Biggles 


Bertie—Davip DRUMMOND 


Biggles—NEVIL WHITING 


very well and fairly shown; certainly the 
regulations are harsh and the employers 
often unreasonable, but sometimes it is his 
own simple-hearted, childlike playfulness 
and ignorance that lead him to disaster. If 
a radio is in the room where he is cleaning 
up as house-boy, why not switch it on and 
have a little fun?—and surely his employer 
‘will never notice that tiny nip of whisky 
missing. .. Similarly, when he is a garage 
worker and a clownish friend thinks of 
driving a customer’s car for a few minutes, 
why not go with him, and no harm done? 
But things like these that seem to him so 
harmless lead to the loss of ‘his passbook, 
the absolute impossibility of getting any 
job, embroilment with the “tsotsis” or 
gangsters of his own people, and in the 
end, when his wife has come to join him, 
tragedy. 

Parts of the story are too obviously 
“ angled,” the typical troubles arising from 
apartheid being arranged so closely together 
as to make a scene seem artificial; and 
sometimes the inadequacy of untrained 
playing weakens an effect. But there are 
many most memorable scenes, including 
the discussion in a “ shebeen” in Sophia- 
town, to which he listens fascinated—“ I 
don’t understand, but I like it”—as the 
local intellectuals discuss, with varying 
degrees of resignation, the things that make 
life bearable for them. One is illustrated 
overleaf. And the vitality, simplicity and 
naturalness of the African players make the 
whole thing impressive and often moving. 
It has merits that shine through all its 
superficial shortcomings, and as an argu- 
ment it is very powerful indeed. 


Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Two interesting new ones—Wake Me 

when it’s Over, funny, and Cone of Silence, 

exciting; reviews next week. Top of the 


The Four Hundred 
Simpler entertainments 
League of Gentlemen 


others in London: 
Blows (16/3/60). 
include The 


(20/4/60) and Can-Can (30/3/60). The 
Bridge on the River Kwai is back, till May 
9, and that older classic Les Enfants du 
Paradis is still available. 

The only release noticed here, not very 
enthusiastically, was Once More, With 
Feeling ! (13/4/60—90 mins.). 

— RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Cave! 


NEVER read the Biggles books during 

what others have been pleased to call 

my formative years, and to the best 
of my knowledge none of: my _ school- 
friends read them either. This may account 
for the fact that I and my disreputable 
cronies didn’t grow up to be clean-limbed 
Englishmen, always ready with a gay quip 
as the foreign devils close in for the kill, 
handy with our fists, jolly careful with our 
language, dead keen on a spot of the o!d 
P.T. before brekker, and not above downing 
a half-pint of shandy if it happens to be a 
chap’s birthday and nobody’s driving. It 
may also account for the fact that the series 
called “ Biggles” (Granada) produces in 
me a distinct feeling of nausea. Biggles- 
worth and his hearty mates form the 
smuggest bunch of good old-fashioned 
watered-down-Beau-Geste-type prigs I ever 
hope to encounter, and nothing would 
please me more than that this foreign devil 
Von Stalheim should one day catch up 
with them and give each one oh ever such 
a good hard smack. If these creaking, 
anachronistic tales of adventures are 
intended to bring nostalgic tears to the 
eyes of square-jawed Empire-building Dads 
with great big pipes, well and good: I 
suppose we must take our nostalgia where 
we find it. If, on the other hand, they 
are intended to thrill the tots, and succeed, 
I give up. Admittedly the scenes of violence 
in the series are clumsy and laughable 
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enough to be harmless, even to five-year- 
olds, and that might be regarded as a step 
in the right direction. (There was a free- 
for-all in the second episode which was 
English television at its flabbiest and 
dreariest.) But I am sad to think that 
youngsters even now might be making 
heroes of such a crew of goody-goody 
toughs. As far as I can judge, Nevil 
Whiting plays Biggles very well indeed; 
and David Drummond makes his lah-di- 
dah chum Bertie (Bertie! I swear it!) the 
most detestable character I have yet seen 
on the little screen, and I’m not forgetting 
Lenny the Lion. 


Michael Ingrams and his team have 
obviously put in a lot of hard work on 
“Our Street” (A-R), a series of fifteen- 
minute peeps into the day-to-day goings-on 
in a “typical” London street. (For some 
reason or other I find myself intrigued to 
notice that the research was done by one 
Jaquemine Charrott-Lodwidge.) If I may 
let loose again my _ parrot-cry, fifteen 
minutes at a time is not long enough for 
enterprises of this kind; still, the results 
here are praiseworthy, being neither smart 
nor coy, arty nor shapeless. Nothing very 
staggering is likely to emerge, but this is 
an honest and straightforward attempt to 
hold up a not-too-distorting mirror in the 
television-set in the corner. 

Before it fades from our memory I 
should like to suggest that Granada’s costly, 
elaborate film of Cinderella with the Royal 
Ballet and Margot Fonteyn provided the 
most damning evidence that ballet is not 
suitable television material; and attempts 
to make it more acceptable by trundling 
cameras right up among the participants can 
lead only to muddle and frustration. 

Africa has taken up a good deal of 
viewing time over the past few months, 
and rightly so. The BEC’s “Wind of 
Change” series had some excellent stuff 
in it, thoughtfully presented by Denis 
Mitchell. How calm and understanding we 
seem in 1960 when we make our comments 
on this tormented land! Did the wind have 
to reach hurricane force before we caught 
even the faintest rushing noise? There was 
also an impressive film by C.B.S. called 
Nigeria—The Freedom Explosion (BBC)— 
an expert American job, as neatly tied up 
as a four-page survey in Time and perhaps 
just a little on the slick side—but with guts, 
and a driving curiosity, and some first-rate 
photo-reporting of the recent Nigerian 
General Election. Eric Sevareid’s com- 
mentary and interviews were so uncannily 
reminiscent of the work of Ed Murrow 
that I kept missing the familiar sardonic 
drifts of cigarette-smoke. 

“Scotland Yard” (BBC), Robert Bart’s 
dramatized documentary series about the 
world’s most romanticized and _least 
romantic cops, has covered fairly familiar 
ground so far, and loses in excitement what 
it gains in authenticity. It is plodding and 
meticulous, like the fine body of men whose 
work it describes. I do not regard this as 
a fault; but perhaps a more lively style of 
production might have gained more 
customers. — HENRY TURTON 
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Speak Up, That Sink 


E who love, cherish and obey 
the television commercials are 
tired of protesting that the 


critics never write up our programmes. 
That is why we are switching to a 


magazine called Audio-Visual Selling. - 


Every week it runs about a dozen 
sparkling notices of new commercials. 
M-m-m! They’re lovely! 

The staff are fearless. If a couple of 
piggies sing off key, if a saucepan talks 
out of turn, if a housewife has an 
inconvincing headache, they will not 
shrink from saying so. 

And they know their stuff. They 
even know what will appeal to the egg- 
heads. One of them wrote: “The 
opening words ‘Have you a screw 
loose?’ are bound to attract the attention 
of even the most intelligent viewer.” 
Not, you notice, “the most unintelligent 
viewer.” And they can recognize 
excitement when they see it, as in that 
four-star winner “packed with exciting 
contrasting shots—youngsters strolling 
in the park, a typist, a housewife, a 
mugger player.” Frankly, some of us 
thought the producer of this one had 
gone a bit far. That housewife coming 
right after the typist had us so worked 
ip that we just had to close our eyes 
when the rugger player came on. 

There was that toothpaste advertise- 
nent too, “full of exciting sounding 
pints with phrases like ‘fresh minty 
bam’ tumbling out...” I know a fan 
vho kept repeating “‘ fresh minty foam” 
when he went to bed, and in the 
morning he was still saying “tingle- 
tongue taste.” 

The boys of Audio-Visual Selling 
we against the market-place approach— 
“sophistication has taken over.” They 
gave three stars for the “highly sophis- 
licated” presentation of a scene showing 
ibaby having its bottom powdered. 
This critique closely followed another 
irly sophisticated item (four stars), in 
vhich praise was rightly bestowed on 
the Egg Marketing Board’s “ wonderful 
ustic character teaching a cute little 
child to say her first word—and what 
se but ‘Eggie’?” 

Mind you, we were a bit surprised to 


By E. S. TURNER 


read that the cartoon of the two dogs 
discussing their master, who is off to 
buy them some meat, was “a little 
naive,” because not so long before they 
had been very keen on the idea of 
getting a talking budgerigar to deliver 
a commercial for bird seed, and before 
that they were thrilled (as we all were) 
when an animated sink plug chirruped 
“All this fuss to shave!” If it’s all 
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right for sink plugs to talk, why not dogs? 
Perhaps the sink plug had a bit more 
poise? Or was the budgie more sincere? 

One thing you can say for these 
critics: they are quick to spot in- 
sincerity, as in that shot of a man sitting 
out of a card game because he is sup- 
posed to be under the weather, and yet 
looking “remarkably healthy.” On the 
other hand, they do not like actors to 











“1 tremble to think what old 7.B. would have done at this moment.” 
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overdo it—“ the man featured suffering 
from bronchial trouble in this spot looks 
in such a bad way that he gives the 
entire commercial a dull, dejected 
atmosphere.” 

Again, there is no mercy for silly 
mistakes. In a boost for a television 
rental firm “there is an appeal to ring 
now for a week’s free trial—at 11 p.m. 
on a Sunday evening.” It was time 
somebody came out into the open and 
said things like that. They’re always 
telling us to rush out and buy something 

the other day it was a fancy coal 
bunker—and five times out of six 
when we get there the shops have been 
shut for hours. 

It was good to see how one of the 
panel put his finger on the trouble with 
that wash-powder advertisement—you 
know, the one in which the mother says 
her piece while her baby sucks its 
poppet beads. “Will the baby swallow 
one?” he wrote. “The tension mounts 
up until quite suddenly in the very next 
shot the peppets have completely dis- 
appeared from the scene. This is such 
an intriguing little drama that the 
lady’s recommendation for goes 
unnoticed.” Some of us didn’t even 
notice the business about the poppets 
because we were trying to see whether 
the mother had a wedding ring, and we 
were going to ring up ITV and create 
hell if she hadn’t. 





GET WELL CARDS 








Now and then the critics are away 
ahead of us, as when they dealt with 
that commercial for packed chicken: 
“the script is put over by a Scottish 
character in a brogue with which one 
usually associates good eating.” Person- 
ally, I always associate almost any 
Scottish brogue with good drinking, but 
I don’t want to make an issue of this. 

The panel are quite prepared to 
correct bad manners. “It’s rude to 
smoke when you are talking to custo- 
mers” was the rebuke to the producer 
of a fertilizer spot. Of course it’s 
different when cigarettes are being 
featured, though the smokers do tend to 
blow the smoke out into the room, 
don’t they? 

I had a feeling the critics were not too 
keen on that spiel by the man in the 
restaurant who said how nervy and 
irritable his wife used to be, because 
they awarded it only one star. But 
surely, it’s the sort of everyday situation 
that many of us revel in? No matter. 
Half the fun of reading criticisms is to 
be able to disagree with the critic. 

I have not yet seen a notice of that 
advertisement which shows dirty plates 
being dipped into water and the bits of 
food coming off and rising to the top. 
A wonderful bit of photography; and 
yet, is it the sort of thing you want to see 
when you’ve just finished the washing- 
up? We had quite a discussion about it 
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in the Orpington, Sidcup and Lower 
Mottingham Advertisement Discussiog 
Group. “My brother-in-law says 
they ’ve got ITV at Buckingham Palace,” 
said a lady member. “I shouldn't 
think the Queen would like people 
washing dirty plates in her drawing- 
room, would you?” 

My own view, and I am sure the boyg 
of Audio-Visual Selling will back me up, 
is that this commercial would be greatly: 
improved if they cut out the dish 
washing altogether and gave us a brigh 
chat from a sophisticated sink plug. 


**RarLway TAVERN 
PLUMSTEAD Roap 

SUNDAY 
NIGHT 
ROCK! 


IS ROCK NIGHT 
ROCK! ROCK! 
with 
DANNY ROGERS AND 
THE REALMS 
I.T.V. and Recording Stars. 
7 until 10. Admission J 


THURSDAY 
FOR JAZZ! 
JAZZ! JAZZ! 
featuring 
BRIAN WILLIAMSON 
SWING QUINTET 

B.B.C. and Recording Group. 
7.30 until 10.30 Admission 2 

Reduced Rates for O.A.P.” 

Kentish Independent 


Go, old man, go. 
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“Do you have anything for someone whose shares are on the dip?” 
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